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As the U. S. Celebrates May j Doy—the Fifth Column Goes to Work. 








May Day Finds Democracies Fi 
For Internat’l Civilization and Freedom 


By JAMES ONEAL 
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Always wherever people have suffered and died, Herr Stalin has 
time. ie obviously 


portunity for a nice little bargain. So does he this 
using the Norse tragedy as a welcome prop for a new 


Faking her readiness to remain neutral in the Scandinavian ca 
sia managed to take the first steps toward unlimited control 


virtual control of Sweden. While England (the world’s 

world’s poorest leadership) apparently does not doubt 

merely a Herr Maiski in 

London, unknowingly 

another for 

Stalin. 
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man’s eventual 
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perhaps 
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trade 
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door 


treaty 
opening, 


into .the world 
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peculations make (F 
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Sweden; Allied 
drive from Northern Norway to counteract a 
Nazi invasion into Southern Sweden certainly 
would be endangered, if Russian forces were at 
the same moment pushing, through crippled 
Finland, into Sweden’s arctic parts. Startled 
by the alarming facts, the dependable 
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~ Movie Fans Face More 


~ Censors, Poorer Films 


By PROF. JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 
Author of “Quest for Literature,” “Rodin,” ete. 
Drama Editor of The New Leader. 


HEN someone has said that a film was “lousy,” 


have you ever 


felt he was being too kind? And have you ever dropped in on 
the owner of the house, to tell him what you thought of the picture? 
And asked him how he ever came to buy such a piece of attenuated 


tripe? 


Ten to one, he would answers “Block-booking!” 


And back go all the earnest, high-minded, intelligent and oh! 
so well-impressed ladies, to sign their collective names for the Neely 
Bill that would prohibit block-booking. 

Already its endorsers include the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, the American Baptist Publication Society, the Board 
of Temperance of the Disciples of Christ, the Catholic Order of For- 
esters, the National Board of the 
Association, the National Grange, and the WCTU. 

we We shudder at the weight of women behind that bill! 
You will note, of course, that the high-minded citizens are lined 


up behind the poor picture-house 


YWCA, the National Education 


proprietor. They are no longer 


going to let him be bullied into blind-buying. 
He shall haye—so the Neely Bill requires, with penalty of $5,000 
fine and a year in jail for falsification or failure—a fair synopsis of 


the picture to look at before he purchases. 
clubs and parents’ associations to look at too. 


And for all the ladies’ 
So that they can 


vehemently protest in advance against any film the summary of 


which disturbs them. 


ie 


Which is probably the next to the last thing the exhibitor wants. 
ad * x 


HE LAST thing the exhibitor wants is to lose money. 
public and the lively lady censors disagree. 


And his 
He must be polite 


to the many organizations that list approved films, while he gives 
his public what he thinks it wants. 


The exhibitor buys blind, but 
the public knows what it’s go- 
ing to see. Even with first-run 


“*“~"theatres, there is a way of find- 


ing out. A house that grosses 
$30,000 one week may creep up 
as high as $5,000 with the next 
‘~~ film. “Box office” has a strident 
voice, unmistakable, tyrannic. 
Gradually, this voice of the 
people (the voice of the exhibi- 
tor’s god) becomes calculable; 
the theatre manager can guess 
the taste of his public; in a gen- 
eral way he knows what it wants. 
It is this, and not the ery of 
the club-women, that dictates his 


films. To the ladies, he cries 
“Block-booking!” 

It is true the exhibitor must 
buy his pictures in a single con- 
tract for the season, not know- 
img what they’ll be like. This is 


“blind 
ing,” 
Sounds as though the big pro- 
ducers were taking advantage of 
the poor little local exhibitor, 
doesn’t it? Surely the govern- 
mens should step in and protect 
the little man 
Only, in thi 
pens to be a 
not. there. 


selling” and “block-book- 


if you wish. 


particular, it hap- 


little man who is 


o * * 


PHE first fact our exhibitor has 
neglected to tell the well- 
meaning ladies is that he has va- 
rious cancellation privileges, from 


mutual agreement to an arbi- 
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Incidentally, that public knows. 





trary rejection of twenty per cent 
because he doesn’t want them, 
Of purchasers of RKO pictures 
in 1938, for example, only 32 per 
cent signed for the whole series. 
But the reason our exhibitor 
doesn’t mention this to his civic 
cerfsorship groups makes a sec- 
ond and even more interesting 
fact. The exhibitor’s censorship 


(cash-box cancellations) is en- 
tirely different from theirs. The 
pictures these “better movies” 


organizations desire are precisely 
the ones the theatre dreads—and 
the Neely Bill will permit him to 
kill. 

Using the power the present 
contracts give him, here is what 





the theatre managers did. Two 
thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-seven of them canceled 
3arrie’s “Quality Street.” Max- 
well Anderson’s “Winterset” was 
hailed with 3,259 refusals. 

Are these the sex-films, the 


cheap and lurid pictures, the pro- 
ducers are forcing on the virtu- 
ous exhibitors? 

And 2,971 also canceled Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream”; 2,720, Dicken’s “Great 
Expectations”; 1,503 rolled up 


their silver sereens against the 
horrid invasion of “Green Pas- 
tures”! 


But stop! Virtue will be re- 
warded: in all the United States, 
there weve less than 20 cancella- 
tions for these innocent uplifters 
of the human spirit: “Last Gang- 


ster,” “Desire,” “Bad Man of 
Brimstone,” “Alcatraz,” “Jungle 
Love,” “Little Tough Guys.” 


And the re-issues of “Dracula” 
and “Frankenstein” were prop- 
erly rebuffed with only 4,400 con- 


tracts apiece! 


ye ALL these evils, the Neely 

Bill adds chaos. It would turn 
the present check on pictures 
from the present limited but uni- 
fied Hays office and the Produc- 
tion Code, into some 12,000 sepa- 
rate censorship groups, each bom- 


barding the local theatres with 
prejudices and limitations. 
But as now worded, the bill 


makes two crippling checks upon 
the producers. It virtually forces 
the sale of one picture at a time. 
And, since it requires that an 
accurate synopsis be sent the ex- 
hibitor in advance, it prevents the 
sale of the picture until it is 
completely made. The absurdity 
of these complications, in the 
of our 18,000 picture houses, 
need not be elaborated. The fact 
remains that this perhaps well- 
meaning attempt at government 
regulation of motion picture dis- 
ribution would intensify the very 


evil it Is supposed to correct. 


face 





It would increase the industry 
* self-appointed censors, while 
eaving the producers to bring 


r best films at greater 
1 to turn more and more 
films hailed by such pulp- 
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to the 
periodicals as “Screen Nitwits. 


DEFEAT THE NEELY BILL! 


Professional Front 





ONSIDERABLE mystery has surrounded for 

nearly a year the identity of the actual mem- 
bership of the American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom because of this 
organization's refusal to disclose its membership 
lists. But because the American Committee had 
to reveal the names of some of its members and 
sponsors in connection with a public meeting 
held at Carnegie Hall April 13 on the Bertrand 
Russell case, the actual nature of the group is 
now evident. 

The American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom is the biggest and most 
plausible of the new Communist Party “front” 
organizations. 

Formed early last year, the American Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is the distinguished anthro- 
pologist, Dr. Franz Boas, was in its early phase 
active in condemning the totalitarian regimes of 
Germany and Italy. It had nothing, however, to 
say about Russia, which prior to the Nazi-Soviet 
treaty, was considered “democratic” by many non- 
political anti-fascists. 

After the Hitler-Stalin treaty the American 
Committee was asked by many persons to give 
an expression of opinion about Russia and Stalin, 
but this the Committee declined to do—on the 
strange ground that it was only concerned about 
American conditions. This exclusive domestic 
concern, it is needless to say, was born out of 
the Hitler-Stalin treaty, prior to which the Amer- 
ican Committee had no, reluctance about issuing 
pronouncements concerning politico-cultural con- 
ditions in anti-Soviet countries abroad. 

cS “ ¥ 

NY prestige the American Committee may 

have in the minds of the politically initiated 
has its source in the fact that Dr. Boas heads 
it. It is to be regretted that such a great scien- 
tist should be unable to see the devious political 
uses to which he is being put, but political alert- 
ness and intellectual greatness do not necessarily 
go together. 

Because of the necessity on the part of the 
American Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom to disclose some part of its mem- 
bership in connection with the Carnegie Hall 


Man in Use 


CURIOUS phenomenon 
has been puzzling 
many honest liberals who 
have watched with wonder- 
ment many of their ranks 
become sudden fronts for 
the Communist party. With- 
out knowing that the or- 
ganizations, appeals, and 
causes celebres they joined 
were merely the minute 
cogs in the transmission 
belt apparatus the Comin- 
tern has set up in this country, many anti- 
totalitarian progressives, much to their 
chagrin, have learned too late that they had 
been used by the same GPU puppeteers who 
pull the strings for the Browders in the United 
States. 

What can account for the fact that Franz 
Boas, world famous anthropologist, has _be- 
come the nationally famous apologist for the 
U. S. Communist Party? You hear in aca- 
demic and intellectual circles well familiar 
with Boas’ work: “Surely you don’t mean that 
Professor Boas is a Communist.” Well, per- 
haps not, and perhaps... 











Browder 


But his record and the manner in which his 
name is used to induce other prominent liberal 
scholars to attach their names and support to 
Communist fronts, make irrelevant Boas’ 
status in the Communist apparatus. But he is 
being used, and here is the story of how the 
machinery works. ... 











meeting, it is now possible for The New Leader 
to prove that the American Committee is nothing 
but an “innocent front” for the Communist Party 
—and a particularly pernicious one owing to the 
regrettable ease with which the name of Dr. Boas 
has enabled persons behin1 the scenes to secure 
the adherence to its call for the meeting of some 
of the most distinguished names in American 
science: 

Prof. Eric T. Bell, of the California Institute 
of Technology; Prof. A. J. Carlson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Arthur H. Compton, 
of the University of Chicago; Prof. Paul H. Doug- 
las, of the University of Chicago; President 
Frank P. Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina; Dean Leon Green, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Prof. Robert A. Millikan, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Prof. Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, of Harvard University; Prof. Harlow 
Shapley, of Harvard University; Prof. George 5. 
Counts, of Columbia University; Prof. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of Columbia University; ete. 

These signers to the call of the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
obviously allowed their names to be used in all 
good faith because of the importance of the Rus- 
sell case. 

But a peculiar light is thrown about the con- 
cern of the American Committee for intellectual 
integrity in the matter of Bertrand Russell when 
we find that its call and membership list are 
loaded with the names of scores of persons who 
publicly defended the Moscow Trial frame-ups! 
In other words, persons who openly defend the 
crimes of Stalin against intellectual and cultural 
freedom are in another connection ostensibly ac- 
tive in defending 
mitted by others! 

Furthermore, the American Committee includes 
among its active membership a large bloc of the 

igners of the hysterical statement of last Au- 
gust put out by the now notorious “Committee of 
100” against the formation of the Committee for 
Cultural Freedom. The CCF had included Soviet 
totalitarianism and intellectual repression as 
among the current enemies of freedom of thourht. 


a victim of such a crime com- 


ISTED the members, directors and 
sponsors of the American Committee are the 


following, who in the magazine Soviet Russia To- 


among 


Boas “Committee” Lists Expose It 
™ As Stalinite Intellectual 


Prop 


day, for March 1937, went on public record in 
defense of the Moscow Trials and who have since 
given no indication of a changed attitude: 

Mary Dublin, of Sarah Lawrence College; Wy!- 
listine Goodsell, of Columbia University (retired); 
Arthur Kallett, director of Consumers Union, 
which is closely connected with the Communist 
Party; Robert S. Lynd, of Columbia University; 
William Malisoff, of Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; George Marshall, writer; Margaret Schlauch, 
of New York University and one of the editors 
of the quarterly “Science and Society,” which ha- 
bitually apologizes for Stalin, Soviet Russia and 
the Communist Party; Arnold Shukatoff, of City 
College; Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Robert K. Speer, of New York Uni- 
versity; and Eda Lou Walton, of New York Uni- 
versity. 

Those members of the American Committee who 
signed the statement of the “Committee of 400,” 
which stigmatized the renowned Dr. John Dewey 
and members of the Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom as “fascists,” are the following: 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, of New York University, 
George Marshall, writer; Dorothy Brewster, of 
Columbia University; Wyllistine Goodsell, of Co- 
lumbia University (retired); Walter Rauten- 
strauch, of Columbia University; Dr. John P. 
Peters, of Yale University; Dirk J. Struik, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ralph 
Roeder, writer and member of the Stalinist 
League of American Writers; I. F. Stone, writer; 
Herman Shumlin, Broadway producer who was 
active in sabotaging theatrical benefits for the 
relief of Finland during the Russian invasion; 
Prof. Halford E. Luccock, of Yale University; 
L. C. Dunn, of Columbia University; Charles J. 
Hendley, of the New York Teachers Union; and 
Dr. Gerald L. Wendt, Director of Science and 
Education at the New York World’s Fair. 

Some of the persons stigmatized as “fascists 
by these signers of the “Committee of 400” are 
listed among those sponsoring the Carnegie Hall 
meeting of the American Committee! Such “fas- 
cists,” according to the irresponsible and inflam- 
matory utterances of the foregoing, are: 

Dr. Counts, President Graham, Prof. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Dean Ned H. Dearborn, of New York 
University, Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard, 
Prof, A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, et al. 

Had these latter known with whom they were to 
be brought into association on the American Com- 
mittee they might not have permitted their names 
to be used. 


* * * 

HE literature of the American Committee also 

shows the names of many well-known party- 
liners and “friends” of the Communist Party. One 
name is that of Borough President of Manhattan 
Stanley M. Isaacs, who achieved national noto- 
riety by his insistence upon retaining on his of- 
fice staff the well-known Communist, Si Gerson. 
Other party-line sponsors whose names are indis- 
criminately mingled with those of prominent sci- 
entists are Morris Watson, vice president of the 
American Newspaper Guild and recent leader of 
the Stalinist faction in the American Labor 
Party; Victor Pasche, also a vice president of 
the American Newspaper Guild and known in the 
Guild as a Stalinist; Alfred K. Stern and his wife, 
Martha Dodd, of the League of American Writers, 
both active in sending through the mails Stalinist 
literature from their offices in Rockefeller Center: 
Ralph Roeder, of the League of American Writ- 
ers; and Robert K. Speer of New York Univer- 
sity. 

All of the intensely politicalized elements that 
appear in the literature of the American Com- 
mittee are Communists. For protective colora- 
tion they are surrounded by many non-Stalinists, 
none of whom are especially politicalized. 

One of the signers to the statement was Prof. 
Clyde R. Miller, of Columbia University, and Prof. 
Miller achieved a certain local fame when he 
approved the Nazi-Soviet treaty in the pages of 
the New York Post. 

ie ” * 
HE Boas Committee presents us with an old 
story: a nucleus of highly conscious and very 
active Stalinists surrounded by a protective bul- 
wark of “big names.” The “big names,” of course, 
are inactive on the Committee. 

Something for the non-Stalinist supporters of 
the Carnegie Hall rally to ask themselves, in 
view of the foregoing, is: Does the Boas Com- 
mittee have a genuine concern about intellectual 
freedom. If it does why is it so reticent about 
the crimes of Stalin against the free intellect? 

In view of the reticence about Stalin is the 
Committee really interested in Stalin or is it pri- 
marily interested in (1) fund-raising, (2) general 
hell-raising when the opportunity presents itself 
as in the Russell case and (3) the organization of 
a reservoir of supporters for future actions in 
support of the Communist Party “line” in this 
country ? 

That the issue is real in the Russell case there 
can be no doubt. But the Communists have al- 

(Continued on Page Four) 


-—— Boo Brigade —— 


S important as the economic offensive is to 

the Allies, the cultural and propaganda 
campaigns are to the Rome-Berlin-Moscow 
Axis. Recent investigation reveals that the 
cultural machinery of this unholy alliance now 
prepares for a campaign to influence the pro- 
Allied American motion picture producers by 
an international, and domestic, boycott drive. 


The Communist Party’s turmoil over Dave 
Selznick’s Gone With the Wind is just a 
gentle summer breeze compared with the com- 
ing pressure campaign. This will make itself 
felt wherever anti-Nazi films are shown. Jim 
Dugan of the New Masses has urged booing 
and disturbances by the audiences to discour- 
age exhibitors from showing such productions. 
The producers haven't been fazed by signs of 
this new local war, and are preparing a score 
of anti-Stalin, anti-Hitler films. This has the 
State Department's imprimatur, it is under- 
stood. 


So closely is the German propaganda ministry 
watching anti-fascist material in this country 
that it has even attacked comic strips. Last 
week it devoted pages of the Schwarze Corps 
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A Modern Jenghiz Khan 


LEXANDER HERTZEN, the great Socialist thinker of Russia, 


said 80 years ago that he 


was 


little impressed by technical 


progress alone, that he could well imagine a new Asiatic despot and 


conqueror,- 


guns.” 


“a modern Jenghiz Khan with telegraphs and machine 


It is the modern incarnation of a long line of Asiatic conquerors 


and destroyers, the heir of 


himself, who is the 


Attilla and Tamerlane—Joseph Stalin 
subject of Eugene Lyon’s book.* 


It is a fascinating subject and Eugene Lyons is one of. the most 


competent writers on this 


intimate journalistic and 


Sverdlovsk to Los Angeles, his long stay in Russia, his ironic 


side of 


personal 


the ocean to deal with it. His 
knowledge of the “left,” from 
inde- 


pendence of thought, and—last but not least—the qualities of social 


these simply called for a book on Stalin as a sequel to “Assignment 


to Utopia.” 


The Georgian Priest 
HERE is 
mirable. 

prose is civilized, 

browbeating his reader. 


flowing, 


easy 


Lyon’s formulations and 


much in Lyon’s “Stalin” 
The author knows how to wear his writing clothes. 


theories on 


which this reviewer finds ad- 
His 
courteous, neither haranguing nor 


Russian history, on the 


history of the revolution, on Bolshevism and Stalin himself,—are in- 


teresting and shrewd—whether one agrees or disagrees with the 
author. And it is almost as pleasant to disagree 

with him as to nod your head in approving agree- 

ment. 


There is something significant in the fact that 
Europe and as much 
of Asia, that for a thousand years Europe and 
Asia have been fighting for the territory as well 


What is Russia, then,- 


Russia lies astride half of 


. wl P, e 
soul of hussia. 


Asia? The 


as for the 
Europe or 
felt, 
the 
body and soul. 


Russians 


Marx—an Importation 
views 


Bien however, 
as a | f imported 


é kind of 


the 


themselves 


European 
fashion, a 





have 


and given expression to, the conflict between 
Asiatic and European elements in the 


Elias Tartak 


tussian 


Russian life 
Western 
uniforms 


elements in 
Western veneer. 


Western 


culture and Marx are mechanical importations, 
on an Asiatic body. The Asiatic inheritance of servility, despotism 
and cruelty,—these are the abiding realties: Ivan the Terrible; 
Peter I, tyranny on top, slavery on the hottom,—this is permanent, 
“old” Russia. 

Hence, Stalin, the little lame Tamerlane from Georgia. He, 
with his Asiatic qualities of cunning, tenacity and savage vin- 
dictiveness, was fated to become 


the Red Sultan,—all through the 
classical oriental expedient of “re- 
moving” all other brother princes, 
pretenders to the crown. 

Did not one of the Turkish sul- 
tans begin his reign by ordering 
the killing of all of his 40 broth- 
ers, just to be “on the safe side’? 

The old 
the autocrats of 
were also the heads of 
Chureh, orthodox and apostolic. 
Stalin, who had studied for the 
priesthood, established a new re- 
ligion with a God and Devil. God 
is Lenin; Trotzky is the Devil. 
Stalin is the Khalif, the head of 
State and Church, rolled into one. 


only 


al! Russias; they 
the State 


czars were not 














mouth-frothing 
cartoon 


to a 


against a “Su- 


diatribe | 
called 


perman”, now appearing in 

The New York Post. It is | 
® | 

drawn by two young anti- | 


fascist, anti-war liberals. 
Italian Fascist propaganda in 
the United States emanates 
from the Dante Alighieri Se- 
ciety, which operates purport- 
to promote the study of 


edly | 
Italian language and dif- | 
| 


the 
fuse Italian Culture. The 
Dante Alighieri Society main- 
tains schools in the largest 
Italian communities. Its prog- 
aganda dovetails into that of | 
the Berlin-Moscow end of the «| 
Axis. | 


7 





is ingenious,— 
the illustrations from Cauca- 
sian history, from Tolstoy and 
other sources, are diverting and 
plausible. 

Still, there was Russia in the 
19th century rapidly becoming a 
European country, with a great 
literature and art, so admired by 
Lyons himself, with European 
institutions striking deep 
roots,—growing, developing all 
the time. And why should Rus- 
sia—under the flag of Marx, of 
all things—revert back to the 
Russia of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies? 

Eugene Lyons will have to write 
a new book to answer this set of 
questions. It will be another in- 
teresting book, the equal of 
“Assignment to Utopia” and 
“Stalin.” 


The argument 


civic 


Lyons’s analysis of Stalin’s for- 
eign policies throughout the year 
before Stalin-Nazi pact is 
masterly. The preservation of his 
dictatorship was the goal: the 
rest was mere means and slogans 
which could be changed over- 


night. 


the 


This is no mere retrospective 
wisdom. Lyons was one of the 
few and writers who, 
United Front” honey- 
repeatedly warned the dem- 
world that the Soviet 
bride would leave the democratic 
bridegroom in church and elope 
with the “virile’’ Nazi gangster. 
This is on record. 

Lyons’s book ought to be read 

y all democrats, by all those who 
lt tragic problems and con- 
revolution. A 


observers 
during the “ 
moon, 


ocratic 


tradictions of a 





reat upheaval, a movement for 
beration, ends in a greater tyr- 
anny, a Robespierre, Napoleon 
1 Stalin. 
What Lyons has to say on the 
Russian act of this drama through 
ages is well worth reading. 


STALIN, CZAR OF ALL THE 
RUSSIAS; by Eugene Lyons; 
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| By Charles Edward Russell 
| The News Reel 


[ THE stories of treachery in Norway had no basis but bargain- 


ong green, the 








and-sale, cash-and-carry, and old lust for the 
world could gasp a little at the revelation of national 
shrug off the whole affair. But plainly, something different, some- 
thing much more menacing, is involved here. The that 
betrayed their country, violated their and 
their personal honor were not bought as corporations 
buy Chicago aldermen, at so much a head, unpicked. 
by instinct fanatical and gratuitous Fascists. 


morale and 


officers 
oaths trampled on 
used to 


They were 


They had surviving in their blood after al] these generations, 
the inheritance of that quaint old superstition of the Dark Ages 
about the one super-natured and divinely guided man that would 
steer us out of all our troubles and straight into Elysium. The 
fantastic old myth about the king and the persisting glamor of 
the Caesar, the weird throw-back to the Dark Aves. 

And we needn’t censure Norway overmuch., The sobering and 
insistent fact is that exactly the same psychology plots and broods 
in every country, including our own. In England it is possessed 
by a large and powerful group that has more than once influenced 
the government to disastrous results. Cliveden swarms with its 
victims. France has been plagued with them. Within this week, 
Belgium and even Switzerland have been forced to take to the 
strong arm against them. Everywhere they exist and everywhere 
when democracy comes to grips they will be on hand making trouble 
for it. Hard dies the monarchial phantom in any clime 





One Thing 
They Don't Teach 


N AMERICA, the gentlemen that used to go about declaiming 

that what this country needs is a Mussolini have for some months 
retired behind their hands, but no one need believe they have 
amended their mental lesions. There are more Pelleys and Mose- 
leys than are known by those names. The times are conducive 
to serjous thought, some tardy realizations and no more sweet 
pipe dreams of things that might be in Wooziland. We have seen, 
if we have eyes to see with, what this fundamental atavism of the 
caves can do when played upon by the finaneiers, as it was in 
Italy, and by the industrialists and Junkers, as it was in Ger 
many. And if you think there is none or little of it among Ameri- 
ean industrialists, just ask about discreetly of any friends you 
may have among that species. 

But the really perturbing aspect of the matter, so far as 
we in this country are concerned, is that you can run your 
public school curricula through a sieve and not get enough 
instruction in democracy to evoke a grunt from Stalin himself. 





Speak From 
The Knees 


T APPEARS now that in both Norway and Denmark, the govern- 

ment had been in the hands of men that subscribed to the Short 
Cireuit Schoo! of Thought, and as they believed nothing was worth 
fighting for they allowed the defense of 
broken-backed and impotent. Joseph C. Harsch, a staff correspon- 
dent of the Christian Science Monitor, after a tour of observation 
in Denmark, writes of it that it is ‘“‘a heart-broken country,” and 
gives a harrowing account of the illimitable disasters that fell 
upon it when it allowed itself to be gripped in the claws of the 
Hitler vulture. 

I cannot but think and continue to think that 
in these countries demand from the Apostle of the 
something better than the profound silence he 
tained about them. Denmark followed explicitly his doctrine of 
submission and is now ruined, materially, economically and 
ally. Instead of defending the liberties and rights won 
by our forefathers we are to them and try to negotiate 
for peace. Negotiate with whom? | 
Nazi assault upon Denmark the Nazi g 
personally assured the Danish king that Germany 
intention of invading or interfering 
moment four 
harbor stuffed with armed men for 
and Apostle, with whom shall we 


each country to become 


the situations 
Bended Knee 
far main- 


nas so 





spiritu- 
for us 
surrender 


> 


yurteen hours before the 
officially and 
entertained no 


Denmark, and at that 


verninent 





steamers disguised as lay in Copenhagen 


the seizure. Once more, O Sage 


negotiate and about what? 


Safe Between 
The Coasts 
OUNG MR. DEWEY’S 
cized by the unsympathetic as lack fault- 
finders have been aptly overwhelmed by the 
latest specimens of Dewey’s oratory. They 
contain at least one idea that if it isn’t strik- 
ingly original is still conerete and definite. 
Under all conditions we must keep out of any 
European affairs, now and always. Mr. Dewey’s 
, rip-roaring candidacy hitherto lacked 
inspiration of that great 
human emotions. The lack can now 
Let us 


° *,* 
have been criti- 


tne 


ry 1 
presidential 





tne 
the 
be easily 
with 

the 
that 


has 


mover of 


song, 





chorus to go 
this 
stir the heart bucolic 
anthem: 


have a 
wake 
with 





and 
g old 
Hail... Hail! The gang’s all here— 

What the hell do we care? What the hell do we care? 


Dewey 
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rand 





They Say It as 
If It Were True 


AVE you not sometimes marveled at the front, the smooth, 
polished, granitic front, with which the corporation lawyer 
hands out his hooey? Have you not wondered at the ease with 
which he gets away with his startling economie novelties and even 
pushes them into circulatory beliefs? Then you will not be pained 
at an incident that happened the other day before the Federal 
Senate Committee investigating 

With all the technique and the notable aplomb of Mr. Ford’s 
Sunday Evening Hour, a gentleman from that well-known and un 
beloved institution, the Telephone Trust, was team 
ahead about the noble philanthropies and uns 
corporation. Throughout the depression it had kept men on its 
payroll for whom it had no work rather than see anybody unem- 
plyoed. Even when the dial was adopted, it did, of course, dis- 
place some operators but the warm-hearted 
pany immediately found some 
them on the payroll. He was 
full steam ahead, when 
sent him sprawling. 

Miss Rose Sullivan of the Cammercial Ts egraphers’ Ui 
climbed to the stand and po the dial fraud 
was to “transfer work from operators that received 
subscribers, who didn't.” Also, that in a t ypical telephone 
the introduction of the dial dep ed ¢€ 
tors of their jobs. 


monopolies. 







elfish spirit of his 


nd, generous com- 


' 
thi 


to keep 





a quic 


v , 
did 
ages to the 
offic e, 


ne hundred opera- 













Whereupon Chairman O’Mahoney 
¥ the company reports to ‘ 
expanded and increased meanwhile, 
ployees in 1920 and approximately 
nical Expert Kreps of the committee 
ficiaries of the dial were the company’s stockh 
@ suspicion of another stock dividend. 

But the most curious 
which the public was g 





show that grea 


iad 364,000 em- 











Dead Men Can't 


Defend Themselves 
SN plundered, water-l 

system, struggling now 
barons of sixty years agi 
elties—streamlined trains, 
time. But in one respect it stez y pu 
methods. When defective or overstrained equipment 
about a terrible wreck the press agent can still saw 
bility. off upon a dead engineer, 
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hy Clarence Streit Union of Pe 


Former New York Times 
Geneva Correspondent 


APITAL AND LABOR common interest in 

the question of war or peace. In this day of total 
war the sons of rich and poor alike are drafted into the 
fighting lines. On the home front when the bombing 
planes have done their work, it matters little whether you 
had lived in a stately country home or in a modest dwell 
ing in a crowded city. A tomb is a tomb no matter how 
expensive the materials that close you in. 

Of course there is more suffering among working peo- 
ple in a war. There are more of them. But those who 
have more of the world’s goods also have more targets 
for enemy bombs. In addition, during the war and after, 
they have more to be taxed, mobilized and confiscated. 
Even if a rich man may come through a modern war 
relatively better off than a poor man, nevertheless hard 
experience has taught all of us that even those on the 
winning side risk everything in the economic depression 


have a 


and social upheaval that follow a modern major war 
Those on the losing side, rich and poor alike, lose even 


freedoms 
" 


more—their 


HE sons of trade unionists were quick to learn the 

advantages of enduring peace. They fought in the 
armies, and,—if they survived—in the ranks of the 
unemployed, struggling to re-enter a shattered economic 
system. Those who achieved a toehold, gained only a 
small measure of security. And from the experience of 
Germany and Italy we know that when the economic 
pressure is great enough, nations will be willing to make 


grave sacrifices of hard-won liberties in search for eco 
nomie security on even a bare subsistence level. 
In the past seven years much has been gained in the 


United States in the way of greater security for the 


common man. Will the advance toward a better life 
for all here go on? Will labor be able to retain even 
the advances it has made to date? These questions are 


now to the forefront of political discussion. They will 
national campaign largely a 
if the causes of difficulties were to he 
found wholly within borders and as it the 
solutions to our social and economic problems could be 
worked out, independently of the rest of the world and 
by ourselves alone. 

According to Dr. Gallup, in 
ninety-seven per cent of the American 
want to participate in the present war. Yet practical 
unanimity about the end does not mean that we have 
a very clear idea of the best means to reach it 

* t 


be argued in the coming 


our economic 


our own 


February of this year, 
people did 


+ 


T AVOID a bad peace we are increasing our arina 
ments and remain pledged to send our boys overseas 
to the jungles of Latin America. But we cannot avoid 
a bad peace simply by fighting or winning a war. We 
learned that twenty years ago. We have not yet learned 
that the only way we can avoid a bad peace is by organiz- 
ing effective inter-state government in the world. It is 
high time we turned from a negative to a constructive 
approach and began to study this problem of organizing 
the government on which a lasting peace depends. 

There are two ways, at bottom, to organize inter-state 
government, for there are but two basic units—the state 
or the individual citizen. The former produces such sys- 
tems as international law, diplomacy, alliances; it reached 
its highest form in the League of Nations and can, be 
called the league system. The latter leads to 
Union. We must choose, then, between organizing 
peace and government on a league or a union basis. We 
shall] make a wiser choice by going back first to our own 
history for enlightenment. 

Just as we world safe for 
racy in 1919 by organizing the victorious democracies 2s 
a League of Nations, we sought, after our first war 


1. 





Federal 


make tl} , 
sought to make the demo 


for 


romise of Democratic Reich Wo 


not 


democracy, to keep the Atlantic coast safe for individual 


freedom by organizing the Thirteen democracies under 
the Articles of Confederation as a league—the League 
of Friendship. Our fathers assumed then, as we did 


in 1919, that to keep individual freedom they must keep 
their own democracy free from the others. And so they 
organized the League of Friendship just as we did the 
League of Nations, not to secure individual rights but 
state rights—to secure each member state the right to 
have its own army, money, tariff. They organized the 
kind of government that leagues always are—a govern- 
ment of states, by states, for states. 

* * 7 

HE results were much the same as with the League 

of Nations. There were tariff wars between the 
states, depression, unemployment, heavy indebtedness, at- 
tempts to improve matters by money magie and by giving 
more power to the state governments—when the money 
of Rhode Island grew worthless the government sought 
to coerce people into accepting it. Philadelphia boycotted 
New Jersey money, Bosten boycotted Rhode Island grain. 
Eleven territorial disputes arose among the thirteen 
states, and some of these threatened to lead to war. Con- 
gress under the League became the laughing-stock Geneva 
did; it could rarely muster even a quorum. The situation, 
in short, was such that people began to say the war for 
democracy had been a mistake. But that time they did 
not quit the struggle for it. 

Instead they got together in Philadelphia, applied again 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, abol- 
ished the League form of government that had become 
destructive of individual life, liberty and happiness, and 
instituted new government—invented the Federal Union 
system. In so doing, they simply made their inter-state 
government a democracy--a government of, by and for 
the people, like that of every state in it, instead of a 
government by and for states, as in the league 
system. 

In organizing a government of poeple instead of states 
they got away from the inability of leagues to enforce 
law. League law can only be enforced against armed, 
organized states-—-by war; Union law, being enforced 
against individuals, avoids this danger. By organizing 
government by the people instead of states they overcame 
the inability of leagues to get agreement in time to be 
of service. 

By organizing government for the people instead of 


or, 





ople, Not League of 
States, Can Bring Lasting Peace 


for the states they got away from the basic cause of 
the failure of all leagues. They divided the powers of 
government between the states and the Union govern- 


ment with a view to gaining freedom thereby for them- 
selves. They left all these powers where they were ex- 
cept tive which they shifted to the Union government. 
They thus gained for themselves and us (1) our power. 
ful Union defense forces; (2) our rich Union free trade 
market; (3) our stable Union money; (4) our cheap 
Union postal system; and (5) our highly privileged Union 
citizenship. Since each citizen had precisely the same 
control over the Union as over the state government— 
1 vote—no citizen of any state lost any power or rights 


in making all these tremendous gains. 


HE results? An “astounding success.” Individual 

freedom flourished, the eleven disputes were settled, 
hard to prosperity, foreign tradé quad- 
rupled in ten years, money grew stable, and the Union 
which began with a debt of $75,000,000 was soon paying 
otf a surplus afte: Florida, paying 
for the War of 1812. 

How can we account for this remarkable suceess ex- 
cept by attributing it to the change in the form of gov- 
ernment? The same people lived under the League as 
ander the Union, they had the same leadership and the 
same rich resources; the only thing that changed was 
the form of government, from League to Union. 

And so we Inter-democracy Federal Unionists propose 
that we follow this old American example now. We can 
hardly blame the Europeans alone for the present situa- 
tion since it was we who got them to adopt the league 
system which we had already proved would lead to these 
troubles—and then we carried the league system to its 
extreme by carrying its doctrine of states’ rights to the 
peak of isolationism and neutralism. 

(Continued next week) 
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times pave way 


buying Louisiana, 








“U ae - 
- Union Now! 
LATTERING tickers in a dozen metropolitan dailies 
spell out the news, as this is written, that the Ger- 
man sea transports are moving slowly behind ice break- 
ers and destroyers towards the Swedish coast. No one 
knows yet who the final belligerents will be; no one 
knows on what fronts—whether in the air, on the ocean 
or on inland seas—the war will be won. 


So discussion of post-conflict reconstruction becomes 
more difficult—and more important. Here is the third 
of a series on permanent peace and a new Europe. 

The discussion began with the articles of British labor 
leader Clement Attlee. Last week we printed the con- 
tribution of Emil Lengyel, author and newspaper cor- 
respondent. He criticized the plan for a “world union” 
conceived by former New York Times correspondent 
Clarence K. Streit, who covered Geneva for years. 


Mr. Streit, who took a leave of absence from his paper 
April 1, 1939, resigned from his daily on November 1, 








Spur Anti-Hitler Drive in Germany 


Censor.) 


Germany, differing in 


ONDON. (Passed by the the least. 
Reports from 
agree on one point: the 


what migh 





many a detai 
uncertainty 
the Nazi regime is one of the strongest 
safeguards of that regime, The German 


people, without any tangible alternative 





about t succeed 











Of all sections of the German people 
the officer class has the least cause for 
dissatisfaction 
which has strained and overstrained all 
national resources in order to provide it 
with the most formidable 


Junker class; 
steel] magnates 


These social 


land-owing 
the 
ment kings. 


barons, 


with the Nazi regime, 
Hitler and helped him into 
Given a new lease of life 


war machinery. 


of the coal 
, the 
forces 
behind the Kaiser; the same 


soon reproduce the conditions for a fur- 








HEEL HITLER! 


Courtesy of Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 


and has since been devoting his full tim, as chairman 
of the Inter-Democracy Federal Unionis ., an instita- 
tion for the union of democratic peoples as the nucleus 
of world government which he conceived and outlined 
in his book, “Union Now.” 

This is the first of two articles, written specially for 
The New Leader, on the plan. 





ue ne mr me ee ce ee 


uld by Johann Hintch 


Former Editor of Vienna Arbeiterzeituag 


time following the outbreak of war and 
the conclusion of the Stalin-Hitler pact 


Even before, the assimilation of the 


arina- 


stood 


forces bred two systems, Hitler’s Nazism and Sta 
the saddle. lin’s Bolshevism, had already gone far 
they would —not only in their similar totalitarian 


technique of political control, but in 





to Hitler, continue their already shat- What else could the officers wish? ther attempt at German world domina- their economic structure, private enter- 
tered allegiance to the Fuehrer by They would turn against the Nazis only tion. Thus, in the long run, a retrograde prise in Germany having become more 
default if they had reason to think that the liquidation of the Nazi regime by meuns and more subject tu strict government 
For, what will; what might come general hatred accumulated against of a military dictatorship and a revival direction. 
after? Nazism Was to become adverse to the of the monarchy would, even if it were Now, with the rapprochment of thé 
Anarchy? Monarchy? Bolshevism? De war effort. That time has not arrived practicable, in no Way meet the true two hitherto ostensibly hostile govern- 
feat and humiliation? Military occupa yet national interests of Britain and France ments, a close amalgamation appeared 
tion, dismembern and foreign ger If it comes, it will only then be far less the international interests of to be in the cards, and with Russia in 
eralz in place of native oppressors? feasible for the military leaders to try peace, freedom and security. the ascendaney, it was likely to take 
Present life in Germany, no doubt, i to assume control—not, however, in Or course, it could be argued that the form of Germany’s Bolshevization 
hard and bitter—but the future holds no order to make peace, but to rally the safeguards much stronger than those or rathe, Stalinization. 
hope strong and bright enough for people behind themselves in a desperate imposed at Versailles could prevent a The Kremlin’s Finnish adventure ahd 
which it would be worth fighting. So, in last effort to win the war! resurrection of Germany’s aggressive- consequent loss of prestige changed the 
a state of gloomy apathy, the average ° a * ness, regardless of her internal regime.  pieture. The adoption of bolshevist 
German goes on as he is told by the ND even assuming that, with the This, however, would imply a political methods appears no longer desirable to 
Nazi bosses. ; : 2 hope of victory irretrievably lost, and econumic s ibjugation of the Reich the “radical” section of the Nazis who, 
Three main prospects of how the N: they were to upproach the Western which could only result in most desolate for a time, had hoped that it would rouse 
regime could be removed in the course powers as the “peace party,” their internal conditions, conditions which, in he masses to that passionate drive in 


of the war can be envisaged. 


regime, supported by the 


industrialists the face of all safeguards 


gressive- 


, would in- u 





anti-capitalist war which all 


“noly 





The first is the conception of a “palace and the Junker class, would simply re- €Vitably lead to a popular revolution. the propaganda tricks of Dr, Goebbels 
conspiracy,’ accompanied by a military store the German Reich of 1914—that The social forces thereby released were unable to achieve, 
coup, with the object of replacing Hitler Germany the Hohenzollern whose Would turn with as much vigor against As to the masses of the German peo- 
by either some le compromised and imperialist aspirations resulted in the the reactionary domestic regime imposed ple, however, their hope that bolshevist 
more compromising Nazi leader (Goering first world war. on them as against their foreign over- Russia would deliver them from the 
being the favorite for that role), or else Not the ambitions of a single man, of lords. They might then bring about that Nazi ce Was lost when Stalin became 
by a representative of Big Business, like the Kaiser, in 1914 and of Hitler now, Violent, anti-western and anti-democratic a friend of their oppressors. As things 
Thyssen or Schacht, o1 one of 1 and far less some mysterious ag regime of Nationa] Bolshevism, which 1G v, a bolshevization of Germany 
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army leaders. ness in the German national character, % #2 immediate outcome has become model would mean for 
The second transformation, caused the two world wars of this rather improbable in the course of the m hardly anything but the replae- 
executed by the ing of the Nazi century. last few months, ing of the Gestapo by the GPU. 
party, of the e: Nation “Sg It was the expansionist tendency of % pee It would not bring them bread, peace, 
cialism™ into outright National - the dominating social forces in Germany ATIONAL BOLSHEVISM was dis- 0% freedom. Their lot would remain un- 
mi Ae sor et hi oe ee ere of the militaristic officer corps; of the cussed as a serious possibility for a resi by the alterations in the totali- 
roba nder allied Russia essure tadian perstructure which this swb- 
i ist s Oo} revolution e titution of ational Bolshevism” 
inet tic and nachinery of een The Fourth Reich ——— nal Socialism might iawiies, ‘ 
ippre n * * * 
, k k O amount of vehement hatred can hide the fact that the ” aoe’ FTER oe 
. s consider briefly the chances } Nazi regime is the result of middle class upheaval which A > sci F " vive Wage +4 
al the probable 1 1] af Hiwan found wide support among the German people. Duff Cooper's th a ie ite agen pe a with 
three vilit es. recent speech condemning all Germans must, of course, be esi Pigs f “ ee Seenture cape 
M cherished . wing interpreted in the light of war propaganda and the ob- mn gear ge ge . — a" 
; ce. is viously inereasing tempo of the Allied hate-Germany cam- fe ik came oo vanes ge es 
scree Dag a er aah tes preparations culminating 
tments, the t paign. The latter is being conducted in preparation for n a hop war, the German people 
ousting of the Nazi efforts to create a home morale which will withstand the 1 the German eon = t 
1e least possible social up- Nazis’ desperate summer drives. These will come mostly Baron Von ve >» live in peace and to t e lett 
y imagine. by air. Neurath peace: to he Patty to liy e thelr ion 
nilit i sales ; , The Reich people again face a crushing problem. After the war the democratic oA the ‘ives, to speak 
mp Western su rt and lates elements will have to reckon with millions of young Germans indoctrinated by iting ie ee they like; to 
: bi) eo ' ; Nazi education during the past eight years. The trade union leaders and the = oe — . 
le Ze ‘ Social Democracy will have to deal with the millions of older Germans who are Ass te wes 9 ' - . ' "ies —_ 
H ‘ | now the Hitlerite bureaucracy. on a re ae ee 
nast oe cs Who will then govern? The aristocracy, personified by a Baron Von Neurath T realize that ¢ his end they 
A Pha | under whom the Czechs are being bludgeoned to death? The military, who co- must, as tn first preliminary, rid 
‘ the in ye operated in Hitler's rise to power? The industrialists, who paid the brownshirt | ‘ Nazi regime. But 
' get ies: eee a | pooes OF the Socialists, who will resume the difficult task from which they were | ncivae! Sta st} 1 capitalist Ger- 
went ae ele ih the driven? many w give them what they want. 
Jaz pa as th bout The problem is discussed above by Johann Hirsch, formerly ‘a Social Democratic ‘ . pv ae : “4 rie . am, and in 
ywer monarchist movement in | editor in Vienna, and now an exile in London, ee, Sn an ee ae 
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Germany are highly exaggerated, to say 
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| aiter the war their lots would hardly be 
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~ Movie Fans Face More 


~ Censors, Poorer Films 


By PROF. JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Author of “Quest for Lit 


erature,” “Rodin,” ete. 


Drama Editor of The New Leader. 


HEN someone has said that a 
felt he was being too kind? 
the owner of the house, to tell him 


film was “lousy,” have you ever 
And have you ever dropped in on 
what you thought of the picture? 


And asked him how he ever came to buy such a piece of attenuated 


tripe? 
And back go all the earnest, 
so well-impressed ladies, to sign th 


Ten to one, he would answers “Block-booking!” 
£ 


high-minded, intelligent and oh! 
eir collective names for the Neely 


Bill that would prohibit block-booking. 


Already its endorsers include 
versity Women, the American Bapt 


the American Association of Uni- 
ist Publication Society, the Board 


of Temperance of the Disciples of Christ, the Catholic Order of For- 


esters, the National Board of the 


YWCA, the National Education 


Association, the National Grange, and the WCTU. 
ow We shudder at the weight of 


You will note, of course, that 
up behind the poor picture-house 


women behind that bill! 
the high-minded citizens are lined 
proprietor. They are no longer 


going to let him be bullied into blind-buying. 
He shall haye—so the Neely Bill requires, with penalty of $5,000 
fine and a year in jail for falsification or failure—a fair synopsis of 


the picture to look at before he purchases. 


clubs and parents’ associations to 


And for all the ladies’ 


look at too. So that they can 


vehemently protest in advance against any film the summary of 


which disturbs them. 
Which is probably the next to 


HE LAST thing the exhibitor wants is to lose money. 


public and the lively lady cens 


the last thing the exhibitor wants. 
* 


And his 


ors disagree. He must be polite 


to the many organizations that list approved films, while he gives 


his public what he thinks it wants. 
The exhibitor buys blind, but « 
the public knows what it’s go- 
ing to see. Even with first-run 
‘theatres, there is a way of find- 
ing out. <A house that grosses 
$30,000 one week may creep up 
as high as $5,000 with the next 
film. “Box office’ has a strident 
voice, unmistakable, tyrannic. 
Gradually, this voice of the 
people (the voice of the exhibi- 
tor’s god) becomes calculable; 
the theatre manager can guess 
the taste of his public; in a gen- 
eral way he knows what it wants. 
It is this, and not the cry of 
the club-women, that dictates his 


films.. To the ladies, he cries 
“Block-booking!” 
It is true the exhibitor must 


buy his pictures in a single con- 
tract for the season, not know- 
img what they’ll be like. This is 
“blind selling” and “block-book- 
ing,” if you wish. 

Sounds as though the big pro- 
ducers were taking advantage of 
the poor little local exhibitor, 


doesn’t it? Surely the govern- 
ment should step in and protect 


the little man 
Only, in this particular, it hap- 
pens to be a little man who is 
not. there. 
o * * 
PHE first fact our exhibitor has 
neglected to tell the well- 
meaning ladies is that he has va- 
rious cancellation privileges, from 


mutual agreement to an arbi- 
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Incidentally, that public knows. 





trary rejection of twenty per cent 
because he doesn’t want them. 

Of purchasers of RKO pictures 
in 1938, for example, only 32 per 
cent signed for the whole series. 

But the reason our exhibitor 
doesn’t mention this to his civic 
cerffsorship groups makes a sec- 
ond and even more interesting 
fact. The exhibitor’s censorship 
(cash-box cancellations) is en- 
tirely different from theirs. The 
pictures these “better movies” 
organizations desire are precisely 
the ones the theatre dreads—and 
the Neely Bill will permit him to 
kill. 

Using the power the present 
contracts give him, here is what 
the theatre managers did. Two 
thousand, eight hundred and 
thirty-seven of them canceled 
Barrie’s “Quality Street.” Max- 
well Anderson’s “Winterset” was 
hailed with 3,259 refusals. 

Are these the sex-films, the 
cheap and lurid pictures, the pro- 
ducers are forcing on the virtu- 
ous exhihitors? Ui 

And 2,971 also canceled Shake- 
speare’s “Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream”; 2,720, Dicken’s “Great 
Expectations”; 1,503 rolled up 
their silver sereens against the 
horrid invasion of “Green Pas- 
tures”! 

But stop! Virtue will be re- 
warded: in all the United States, 
there weve less than 20 cancella- 
tions for these innocent uplifters 
of the human spirit: “Last Gang- 
ster,” “Desire,” “Bad Man of 
Brimstone,” “Alcatraz,” “Jungle 
Love,” “Little Tough Guys.” 

And the re-issues of “Dracula” 
and “Frankenstein” were prop- 
erly rebuffed with only 4,400 con- 


tracts apiece! 


” 


T° ALL these evils, the Neely 

Bill adds chaos. It would turn 
the present pictures 
from the present limited but uni- 
fied Hays office and the Produc- 
tion Code, into some 12,000 sepa- 
rate censorship groups, each bom- 
barding the local theatres with 

prejudices and limitations. 

But as worded, the bill 
makes two crippling checks upon 
the producers. It virtually forces 
the sale of one picture at a time. 

And, since it requires that an 
accurate synopsis be sent the ex- 
hibitor in advance, it prevents the 
sale of the picture until it is 
completely made. The absurdity 
of these complications, in the 
face of our 18,000 picture houses, 
need not be elaborated. The fact 
remains that this perhaps well- 
attempt at government 
regulation of motion picture dis- 
tribution would intensify the very 


check on 


now 


meaning 


evil it is supposed to correct. 
It would increase the industry 
self-appointed censors, while 
leavir the producers to bring 


best films at greater 
to turn more and more 
to the films hailed by such pulp- 
periodicals as “Screen Nitwits.” 


DEFEAT THE NEELY BILL! 





Professional Front 





ONSIDERABLE mystery has surrounded for 

nearly a year the identity of the actual mem- 
bership of the American Committee for Democ- 
racy and Intellectual Freedom because of this 
organization’s refusal to disclose its membership 
lists. But because the American Committee had 
to reveal the names of some of its members and 
sponsors in connection with a public meeting 
held at Carnegie Hall April 13 on the Bertrand 
Russell case, the actual nature of the group is 
now evident. 

The American Committee for Democracy and 
Intellectual Freedom is the biggest and most 
plausible of the new Communist Party “front” 
organizations. 

Formed early last year, the American Commit- 
tee, whose chairman is the distinguished anthro- 
pologist, Dr. Franz Boas, was in its early phase 
active in condemning the totalitarian regimes of 
Germany and Italy. It had nothing, however, to 
say about Russia, which prior to the Nazi-Soviet 
treaty, was considered “democratic” by many non- 
political anti-fascists. 

After the Hitler-Stalin treaty the American 
Committee was asked by many persons to give 
an expression of opinion about Russia and Stalin, 
but this the Committee declined to do—on the 
strange ground that it was only concerned albout 
American conditions. This exclusive domestic 
concern, it is needless to say, was born out of 
the Hitler-Stalin treaty, prior to which the Amer- 
ican Committee had no, reluctance about issuing 
pronouncements concerning politico-cultural con- 
ditions in anti-Soviet countries abroad. 

* * * 


NY prestige the American Committee may 

have in the minds of the politically initiated 
has its source in the fact that Dr. Boas heads 
it. It is to be regretted that such a great scien- 
tist should be unable to see the devious political 
uses to which he is being put, but political alert- 
ness and intellectual greatness do not necessarily 
go together. 

Because of the necessity on the part of the 
American Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom to disclose some part of its mem- 
bership in connection with the Carnegie Hall 


Man in Use 


CURIOUS phenomenon 

has been puzzling 
many honest liberals who 
have watched with wonder- 
ment many of their ranks 
become sudden fronts for 
the Communist party. With- 
out knowing that the or- 
ganizations, appeals, and 
causes celebres they joined 
were merely the minute 
cogs in the transmission 
belt apparatus the Comin- 











Browder 


tern has set up in this country, many anti- 
totalitarian progressives, much to _ their 


chagrin, have learned too late that they had 
been used by the same GPU puppeteers who 
pull the strings for the Browders in the United 
States. 

What can account for the fact that Franz 
Boas, world famous anthropologist, has _ be- 
come the nationally famous apologist for the 
U. S. Communist Party? You hear in aca- 
demic and intellectual circles well familiar 
with Boas’ work: “Surely you don’t mean that 
Professor Boas is a Communist.” Well, per- 
haps not, and perhaps... 


But his record and the manner in which his 
name is used to induce other prominent liberal 
scholars to attach their names and support to 
Communist fronts, make irrelevant Boas’ 
status in the Communist apparatus. But he is 
being used, and here is the story of how the 
machinery works. ... 











meeting, it is now possible for The New Leader 
to prove that the American Committee is nothing 
but an “innocent front” for the Communist Party 
—and a particularly pernicious one owing to the 
regrettable ease with which the name of Dr. Boas 
has enabled persons behind the scenes to secure 
the adherence to its call for the meeting of some 
of the most distinguished names in American 
science: 

Prof. Eric T. Bell, of the California Institute 
of Technology; Prof. A. J. Carlson, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Prof. Arthur H. Compton, 
of the University of Chicago; Prof. Paul H. Doug- 
las, of the University of Chicago; President 
Frank P. Graham, of the University of North 
Carolina; Dean Leon Green, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Prof. Robert A. Millikan, of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology; Prof. Ralph Bar- 
ton Perry, of Harvard University; Prof. Harlow 
Shapley, of Harvard University; Prof. George 5. 
Counts, of Columbia University; Prof. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of Columbia University; ete. 

These signers to the call of the American Com- 
mittee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom 
obviously allowed their names to be used in all 
good faith because of the importance of the Rus- 
sell case. 

But a peculiar light is thrown about the con- 
cern of the American Committee for intellectual 
integrity in the matter of Bertrand Russell when 
we find that its call and membership list are 
loaded with the names of scores of persons who 
publicly defended the Moscow Trial frame-ups! 
In other words, persons who openly defend the 
crimes of Stalin against intellectual] and cultural 
freedom are in another connection ostensibly ac- 
tive in defending a victim of such a crime com- 
mitted by others! 

Furthermore, the American Committee includes 
among its active membership a large bloc of the 

igners of the hysterical statement of last Au- 
gust put out by the now notorious “Committee of 
100” against the formation of the Committee for 
Cultural Freedom. The CCF had included Soviet 
totalitarianism and intellectual repression as 
among the current enemies of freedom of thought. 


ISTED members, 
sponsors of the American Committee are the 
following, who in the magazine Soviet Russia To- 


among the directors and 


Boas “Committee” Lists Expose It 
As Stalinite Intellectual Prop 


day, for March 19387, went on public record in 
defense of the Moscow Trials and who have since 
given no indication of a changed attitude: 

Mary Dublin, of Sarah Lawrence College; Wy!- 
listine Goodsell, of Columbia University (retired); 
Arthur Kallett, director of Consumers Union, 
which is closely connected with the Communist 
Party; Robert S. Lynd, of Columbia University; 
William Malisoff, of Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute; George Marshall, writer; Margaret Schlauch, 
of New York University and one of the editors 
of the quarterly “Science and Society,” which ha- 
bitually apologizes for Stalin, Soviet Russia and 
the Communist Party; Arnold Shukatoff, of City 
College; Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, of Johns Hopkins 
University; Robert K. Speer, of New York Uni- 
versity; and Eda Lou Walton, of New York Uni- 
versity. 

Those members of the American Committee who 
signed the statement of the ““Committee of 400,” 
which stigmatized the renowned Dr, John Dewey 
and members of the Committee for Cultural Free- 
dom as “fascists,” are the following: 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, of New York University, 
George Marshall, writer; Dorothy Brewster, of 
Columbia University; Wyllistine Goodsell, of Co- 
lumbia University (retired); Walter Rauten- 
strauch, of Columbia University; Dr. John P. 
Peters, of Yale University; Dirk J. Struik, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Ralph 
Roeder, writer and member of the Stalinist 
League of American Writers; I. F. Stone, writer; 
Herman Shumlin, Broadway producer who was 
active in sabotaging theatrical benefits for the 
relief of Finland during the Russian invasion; 
Prof. Halford E. Lueccock, of Yale University; 
L. C. Dunn, of Columbia University; Charles J. 
Hendley, of the New York Teachers Union; and 
Dr. Gerald L. Wendt, Director of Science and 
Education at the New York World’s Fair. 

Some of the persons stigmatized as “fascists 
by these signers of the “Committee of 400” are 
listed among those sponsoring the Carnegie Hall 
meeting of the American Committee! Such “fas- 
cists,” according to the irresponsible and inflam- 
matory utterances of the foregoing, are: 

Dr. Counts, President Graham, Prof. Wesley C. 
Mitchell, Dean Ned H. Dearborn, of New York 
University, Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard, 
Prof, A. J. Carlson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, et al. 

Had these latter known with whom they were to 
be brought into association on the American Com- 
mittee they might not have permitted their names 
to be used. 


” 


* * * 

HE literature of the American Committee also 

shows the names of many well-known party- 
liners and “friends” of the Communist Party. One 
name is that of Borough President of Manhattan 
Stanley M. Isaacs, who achieved national noto- 
riety by his insistence upon retaining on his of- 
fice staff the well-known Communist, Si Gerson. 
Other party-line sponsors whose names are indis- 
criminately mingled with those of prominent sci- 
entists are Morris Watson, vice president of the 
American Newspaper Guild and recent leader of 
the Stalinist faction in the American Labor 
Party; Victor Pasche, also a vice president of 
the American Newspaper Guild and known in the 
Guild as a Stalinist; Alfred K. Stern and his wife, 
Martha Dodd, of the League of American Writers, 
both active in sending through the mails Stalinist 
literature from their offices in Rockefeller Center: 
Ralph Roeder, of the League of American Writ- 
ers; and Robert K. Speer of New York Univer- 
sity. 

All of the intensely politicalized elements that 
appear in the literature of the American Com- 
mittee are Communists. For protective colora- 
tion they are surrounded by many non-Stalinists, 
none of whom are especially politicalized. 

One of the signers to the statement was Prof. 
Clyde R. Miller, of Columbia University, and Prof. 
Miller achieved a certain local fame when he 
approved the Nazi-Soviet treaty in the pages of 
the New York Post. 

* * i 
== Boas Committee presents us with an old 
story: a nucleus of highly conscious and very 
active Stalinists surrounded by a protective bul- 
wark of “big names.” The “big names,” of course, 
are inactive on the Committee. 

Something for the non-Stalinist supporters of 
the Carnegie Hall rally to ask themselves, in 
view of the foregoing, is: Does the Boas Com- 
mittee have a genuine concern about intellectual 
freedom. If it does why is it so reticent about 
the crimes of Stalin against the free intellect? 

In view of the reticence about Stalin is the 
Committee really interested in Stalin or is it pri- 
marily interested in (1) fund-raising, (2) general 
hell-raising when the opportunity presents itself 
as in the Russell case and (8) the organization of 
a reservoir of supporters for future actions in 
support of the Communist Party “line” in this 
country ? 

That the issue is real in the Russell case there 
can be no doubt. But the Communists have al- 

(Continued on Page Four) 








Boo Brigade 


S important as the economic offensive is to 

the Allies, the cultural and propaganda 
campaigns are to the Rome-Berlin-Moscow 
Axis. Recent investigation reveals that the 
cultural machinery of this unholy alliance now 
prepares for a campaign to influence the pro- 
Allied American motion picture producers by 
an international, and domestic, beycott drive. 


The Communist Party’s turmoil over Dave 
Selznick’s Gone With the Wind is just a 
gentle summer breeze compared with the com- 
ing pressure campaign. This will make itself 
felt wherever anti-Nazi films are shown. Jim 
Dugan of the New Masses has urged booing 
and disturbances by the audiences to discour- 
age exhibitors from showing such productions. 
The producers haven't been fazed by signs of 
this new local war, and are preparing a score 
of anti-Stalin, anti-Hitler films. This has the 
State Department's imprimatur, it is under- 
stood. 





So closely is the German propaganda ministry 
watching anti-fascist material in this country 
that it has even attacked comic strips. Last 
week it devoted pages of the Schwarze Corps 
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os 
A Modern Jenghiz Khan 
| \ eer arate HERTZEN, 
said 80 years ago that he 
progress alone, that he could well imagine a new Asiatic despot and 
“a modern Jenghiz Khan with telegraphs and machine 


the great Socialist thinker of Russia, 


was little impressed by technical 
conqueror, 
guns.” 

It is the modern incarnation of a long line of Asiatic conquerors 
and destroyers, the heir of Attilla and Tamerlane—Joseph Stalin 
himself, who is the subject of Eugene Lyon’s book.* 

It is a fascinating subject and Eugene Lyons is one of. the most 


competent writers on this side of the ocean to deal with it. His 
intimate journalistic and personal knowledge of the “left,” from 
Sverdlovsk to Los Angeles, his long stay in Russia, his ironic inde- 


pendence of thought, and—last but not least—the qualities of social 
and descriptive vision as displayed in “Assignment to Utopia,’-—all 
these simply called for a book on Stalin as a sequel to “Assignment 


to Utopia.” 


The Georgian Priest 

HERE is much in Lyon’s “Stalin” which this reviewer finds ad- 

mirable. ‘The author knows how to wear his writing clothes. His 
prose is civilized, easy flowing, courteous, neither haranguing nor 
browbeating his reader. 

Lyon’s formulations and theories on Russian history, on the 
history of the revolution, on Bolshevism and Stalin himself,—are in- 
shrewd—whether one disagrees with the 


teresting and agrees or 


author. And it is almost as pleasant to disagree 
with him as to nod your head in approving agree- 
ment, 


There is something significant in the fact that 
Russia lies astride half of Europe and as much 
of Asia, that for a thousand years Europe and 
Asia have been fighting for the territory as well 
as for the soul of Russia. What is Russia, then, 
Europe or Asia? The have 
felt, and given expression to, the conflict between 
the Asiatic and European elements in the Russian 





tussians themselves 


Elias Tartak 


body and soul, 


e ” 


Marx—an Importation 


an however, Russian life 
as a kind of 


views the European elements in 
a of imported fashion, a Western veneer. Western 
Marx are mechanical ijimportations, Western uniforms 
The Asiatic inheritance of servility, despotism 


culture and 
on an Asiatic body. 





and cruelty,—these are the abiding realties: Ivan the Terrible; 
Peter I, tyranny on top, slavery on the hottom,—this is permanent, 
“old”? Russia. 

Hence, Stalin, the little lame Tamerlane from Georgia. He, 
with his Asiatic qualities of cunning, tenacity and savage vin- 
dictiveness, was fated to become eo ; 
the Red Sultan,—all through the = ae an 
classical oriental expedient of “re- The argument is ingenious,— 
moving” all other brother princes, the illustrations from Cauca- 
pretenders to the crown. sian history, from Tolstoy and 

Did not one of the Turkish sul- Other sources, are diverting and 
tans begin his reign by ordering plausible. 


Still, there was Russia in the 
19th century rapidly becoming a 
European country, with a great 
literature and art, so admired by 
Lyons himself, with European 
civic institutions striking deep 
roots,—growing, developing all 
the time. And why should Rus- 
sia—under the flag of Marx, of 
all things—revert back ‘to the 
Russia of the 16th and 17th cen- 
turies? 

Eugene Lyons will have to write 
a new book to answer this set of 


the killing of all of his 40 broth- 
ers, just to be “on the safe side”? 
The old 


the autocrats of 


czars were not only 
all Russias; they 
were also the heads of the State 
Chureh, orthodox and apostolic. 
Stalin, who had studied for the 
priesthood, established a new re- 
ligion with a God and Devil. God 
is Lenin; Trotzky is the Devil. 
Stalin is the Khalif, the head of 
State and Church, rolled into one. 











questions. It will be another in- 
teresting book, the equal of 
“Assignment to Utopia’ and 
“Stalin.” 

Lyons’s analysis of Stalin's for- 
eign policies throughout the year 
Stalin-Nazi pact is 
masterly. The preservation of his 
dictatorship was the goal: the 
vest was mere means and slogans 
which could be changed 
night. 


before the 


over- 


This is no mere retrospective 
wisdom. Lyons was one of the 
few observers and writers who, 





during the “United Front” honey- 
moon, repeatedly warned the dem- 
ocratic world that the Soviet 
bride would leave the democratic 
perman”, now appearing in bridegroom in church and elope 
The New York Post. It is with the “virile’’ Nazi gangster. 
drawn by two young anti- This is on record. 

fascist, anti-war liberals. 


to a mouth-frothing diatribe 
against a cartoon called “Su- 


Lyons’s book ought to be read 
propaganda in | democrats, by all those who 
the United emanates he tragic problems and con- 
from the Dante Alighieri So- tradict revolution. A 
ciety, which operates purport- | rreat movement for 
edly to promote the study of lit in a greater tyr- 
anny, in a Robespierre, Napoleon 


Italian Fascist 





States 
ions of a 

upheaval, a 
n, ends 
the Italian language and dif- 


fuse Italian Culture. The | 1 Stalin. 

Dante Alighieri Society main- What Lyons has to say on the 
tains schools in the largest | Russian act of this drama through 
Italian communities. [ts prog- | ages is well worth reading. 


aganda dovetails into that of 
the Berlin-Moscow end of the 


| “STALIN, CZAR OF ALL THE 
Axis. 


RUSSIAS; by Eugene Lyons; 
J. B. Lippincott Co; 1940 
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By Charles Edward Russell 





7 The News Reel 


F THE stories of treachery in Norway had no basis 

and-sale, cash-and-carry, lust for 
world could gasp a little at the revelation of national morale and 
shrug off the whole affair. 
thing much more menacing, is 
betrayed their country, 
their personal honor were 
buy Chicago aldermen, at so much a head, unpicked. 
by instinct fanatical and gratuitous Fascists. 


but bargain- 
and old the long green, the 
But plainly, something different, some- 
The that 
and 


involved here. officers 


violated their oaths trampled on 


not bought as corporations used to 


They were 


They had surviving in their blood after all these generations, 
the inheritance of that quaint old superstition of the Dark Ages 
about the one super-natured and divinely guided man that would 
steer us out of all our troubles and straight into Elysium. The 
fantastic old myth about the king and the persisting glamor of 
the Caesar, the weird throw-back to the Dark Ages. 

And we needn’t censure Norway overmuch, The sobering and 
insistent fact is that exactly the same psychology plots and broods 
in every country, including our own. In England it is possessed 
by a large and powerful group that has more than once influenced 
the government to disastrous results. Cliveden swarms with its 
victims. France has been plagued with them. Within this week, 
Belgium and even Switzerland have been forced take to the 
strong arm against them. Everywhere they exist and everywhere 
when democracy comes to grips they will be on hand making trouble 
for it. Hard dies the monarchial phantom in any clime 





to 


One Thing 
They Don't Teach 
N AMERICA, the gentlenien that used to go about declaiming 
that what this country needs is a Mussolini have for some months 
retired behind their hands, but no one need believe they have 


amended their mental lesions. There are more Pelleys and Mose- 


leys than are known by those names. The times are conducive 
to serious thought, some tardy realizations and no more sweet 
pipe dreams of things that might be in Wooziland. We have seen, 


if we have eyes to see with, what this fundamental atavism of the 
caves can do when played upon by the finaneiers, it was in 
Italy, and by the industrialists and Junkers, as it in Ger 
many. And if you think there is none or little of it among Ameri- 
ean industrialists, just ask about discreetly of any friends you 
may have among that species. 


as 


Was 


But the really perturbing aspect of the matter, so far as 
we in this country are concerned, is that you can run your 
public school curricula through a sieve and not get enough 
instruction in democracy to evoke a grunt from Stalin himself. 


Speak From = 
The Knees 


T APPEARS now that in both Norway and Denmark, the govern- 

ment had been in the hands of that subseribed to the Short 
Cireuit Schoo! of Thought, and as they believed nothing was worth 
fighting for they allowed the defense of each to become 
broken-backed and impotent. Joseph C. Harsch, a staff correspon- 
dent of the Christian Science Monitor, after a of observation 
in Denmark, writes of it that it is ‘‘a heart-broken country,” and 
gives a harrowing account of the illimitable disasters that fell 


men 


country 


tour 


upon it when it allowed itself to be gripped in the claws of the 
Hitler vulture. 
I cannot but think and contin to think that the situations 
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for peace. Negotiate with whom? I 
Nazi assault upon Denmark the Nazi 
personally assured the Danish king that Germany 
intention of invading or inte with Der 
moment four steamers disguised as colliers lay in ¢ 
harbor stuffed with armed n for the seizure. Once more 
and Apostle, with whom 
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Safe Between 
The Coasts 


OUNG MR. DEWEY’ 
cized by the unsympathetic as 
finders have been 
latest specimens of 
contain at least one idea 


criti 
fault- 


. 
have been 
ideas, but the 
aptly overwhelmed by the 
Dewey’s oratory. They 
that if it isn’t strik- 
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lacking in 


presidenti 











ingly original is still concrete and definite. 
Under all conditions we must keep out of any 
European affairs, now and always. Mr. Dewey’s 
. vip-roaring candidacy has hitherto lacked the 
inspiration of , that great mover of the 
human emotions. The lack can now be easily 
supplied. Let us have a chorus to go with 
him and after every speech like this wake the 

Dewey echoes and stir the heart bucolic with that 
grand old anthem: 

Hail... Hail! The gang’s all here— 


What the hell do we care? What the hell do we care? 





They Say It as 
If It Were True 


H‘v. you not sometimes marveled at the front, the smooth, 
polished, granitic front, with which the corporation lawyer 
hands out his hooey? Have you not wondered at the ease with 
which he gets away with his startling economic novelties and even 
pushes them into circulatory beliefs? Then you will not be pained 








at an incident that happened the other day before the Federal 
Senate Committee investigating monopolies. 

With all the technique and the notable aplomb of Mr. Ford’s 
Sunday Evening Hour, a gentleman from that well-known and un 
beloved institution, the Telephone Trust, was going full steam 
ahead about the noble philanthropies and unselfish spirit of his 
corporation. Throughout the depression it had kept men on its 
payroll for whom it had no work rather than see anybody unem- 





plyoed. Even when the dial was adopted, it did, of course, dis- 
place some operators but the kind, genero is, warm-hearted com- 
pany immediately found somet for them to do so as to keep 
them on the payroll. He was ling thus most prosperously, 
full steam ahead, when a quiet man thrust out a foot and 
sent him sprawling 

Miss Rose Sullivan of the ¢ nercial Tele rphers’ U q 
climbed to the stand and pointed t that all the dial fraud did 
was to “transfer work from operators that received wages to the 
subscribers, who didn't.” Al that i a typical telephone office, 
the introduction of the dial de p ed eight e hundred opera- 


tors of their jobs. 

Whereupon Chairman O’Mahoney cut sharply in and 
the company reports to show that although } } 
expanded and increased mean 
ployees in 1920 and approxim 
nical Expert Kreps 
ficiaries of the dial 
a suspicion another 

But the most 
which the public was gyp; 
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Dead Men Can't 
Defend Themselves 











HE plundered, water-logged and floundering A} ar lroad 
system, struggling now to keep afloat t flood the rot 
barons of sixty years ago made for introduced some nov- 
elties—streamlined trains, recli ti) iced rates r 
time. But in one respect it s astly } t ed old 
methods. When defective or overstrained equipment brought 
about a terrible wreck the press agent can still saw the responsi- 


bility. off upon a dead engineer, 


hy Clarence Set Union of People, Not League of 


Former New York Times 
Geneva Correspondent 


common interest in 
In this day of total 


APITAL AND LABOR have a 
the question of war or peace. 
war the sons of rich and poor alike are drafted into the 
fighting On the home front when the bombing 
planes have done their work, it matters little whether you 
had lived in a stately country home or in a modest dwell 
ing in a crowded city. A tomb is a tomb no matter 

expensive the materials that close you in. 

Of course there is more suffering among working peo- 
ple in a war. There are more of them. But those who 
have more of the world’s goods also have more targets 
for enemy bombs. In addition, during the war and after, 
they have more be taxed, mobilized and confiscated. 
Even if a may through a modern war 
relatively off than a poor man, nevertheless hard 
experience taught all of that even those the 
winning side risk everything in the economic depression 
and social upheaval that follow a modern major war 
Those side, rich poor alike, even 


more- 


lines. 


how 


to 


rich man come 
better 
has us on 


on the losing and lose 


—their freedoms 


unionists were quick to learn the 
They fought in the 
the ranks of the 
shattered economic 


trade 
ages enduring peace. 

and,—if they survived—in 
struggling to re-enter a 


HE 


advan 


sons of 
of 
armies, 
unemployed, 


system. Those who achieved a toehold, gained only a 
small measure of security. And from the experience of 
Germany and Italy we know that when the economic 
pressure is great enough, nations will be willing to make 


of hard-won liberties earch for eco 


grave sacrifices in 
nomie security on even a bare subsistence level. 

In the past seven years much has been gained in the 
United States in the way of greater security for the 
common man. Will the advance toward a better life 
for all. here go on? Will labor be able to retain even 
the advances it has made to date? These questions are 
now to the forefront of political discussion. They will 
be argued in the coming national campaign largely as 
if the causes of our economic difficulties were to be 
found wholly within our own borders and as if the 
solutions to our social and economic problems could be 


worked out, independently of the rest of the world and 
by ourselves alone. 
According to Dr. 
ninety-seven per cent 
want to participate in the present war. Yet practical 
unanimity about the end not mean that we have 


& very idea of the best means to reach it 
: ‘ 4 


of this year, 
people did not 


Gallup, in February 
of the American 


does 
ciear 
bee AVOID a bad peace we are increasing our aria 
ments and remain pledged to send our boys overseas 
to the jungles of Latin America. But we cannot avoid 
a bad peace , simply by fighting or winning a war. We 
learned that twenty years ago. We have not yet learned 
that the only way we can avoid a bad peace is by organiz- 
ing effective inter-state government in the world. It is 
high time we turned from a negative to a constructive 
approach and began to study this problem of organizing 
the government on which a lasting peace depends. 

There are two ways, at bottom, to organize inter-state 
government, for there are but two basic units—the state 
the individual citizen. The former produces such sys- 
as international law, diplomacy, alliances; it reached 
in the League of Nations and 
system. The latter leads to 
choose, then, between or 


or 
tems 
its highest form 
called 
Union. 


can, be 
Federal 


ranizing 


league 
We must 


the 


peace and government on a league or a union basis. We 
shall make a wiser choice by going back first to our own 
history for enlightenment. 

Just as we SOUR ht to make the world safe for democ 
racy in 1919 by organizing the victorious democracies as 
a League of Nations, we sought, after our first war for 


romise of Democratic Reich Would 


democracy, 


to keep the Atlantic coast safe for individual 


freedom by organizing the Thirteen democracies under 
the 


of 


—the League 
did 


&@° a league 
assumed then, 


Confederation 
Our fathers 


Articles of 
Friendship. 


as we 


in 1919, that to keep individual freedom they must keep 


their own democracy free from the 
organized the League of 
League of Nations, not to secure individual 


others. And so they 
Friendship just as we did the 
rights but 


state rights—to secure each member state the right to 


have its own 
kind of government that leagues always are—a 
ment of states, 


states, depression, unemployment, heavy 


They organized the 


govern- 


army, money, tariff. 
by states, for states. 
2 * ? 
same as with the League 
tariff wars between the 
indebtedness, at- 


HE results were much the 
of Nations. There were 


tempts to improve matters by money magic and by giving 
more power to the state governments—when the money 
of Rhode Island grew worthless the government sought 


to coerce people into accepting: it. 


Philadelphia boycotted 


New Jersey money, Boston boycotted Rhode Island grain. 


Eleven 
states, and some of these threatened to lead to war. 


the thirteen 


Con- 


territorial disputes arose among 


gress under the League became the laughing-stock Geneva 


did; it could rarely muster even a quorum. 


in 


democracy 
not quit the 


The situation, 
was such that people began to say the war for 
had been a mistake. But that time they did 
struggle for it. 


short, 


Instead they got together in Philadelphia, applied again 
the principles of the Declaration of Independence, abol- 
ished the League form of government that had become 
destructive of individual life, liberty and happiness, and 
instituted new government—invented the Federal Union 
system. In so doing, they simply made their inter-state 
government a democracy—-a government of, by and for 
the people, like that of every state in it, instead of a 
government or, by and for states, as in the league 


system. 
In organizing a government of poeple instead of states 
they got away from the inability of leagues to enforce 


law. League law can only be enforced against armed, 
organized states—by war; Union law, being enforced 


against individuals, avoids this danger. 


By 


organizing 


government by the people instead of states they overcame 


the inability of 


of 





leagues to get agreement in time to be 
service. 


By organizing government for the people instead of 


States, Can Bring Lasting Peace 


for the states they got away from the basic cause of 
the failure of all leagues. They divided the powers of 
government between the states and the Union govern. 


ment with a view to gaining freedom thereby for them- 





selver They left all these powers where they were ex- 
cept tive Which they shifted to the Union government. 
They thus vained for themselves and us (1) our power. 
ful Union defense forces; (2) our rich Union free trade 
market; (3) our stable Union money; (4) our cheap 
Union postal system; and (5) our highly privileged Union 
citizenship. Since each citizen had precisely the same 
control over the Union as over the state government— 


1 vote—no citizen of any state lost any power or rights 


in making all these tremendous gains 


" Individual 
were settled, 
foreign trade quad- 
and the Union 
soon paying 
Florida, paying 


An 
flourished, 


“astounding success. 
the eleven 
hard pave to prosperity, 
rupled in ten years, money 
which began with a debt of $75,000,000 was 
off a surplus after 
for the War of 1812. 

How can we account for this remarkable suceess ex- 
cept by attributing it to the change in the form of gov- 
ernment? The same people lived under the League as 
tinder the Union, they had the same leadership and the 
same rich resources; the only thing that changed was 
the form of government, from League to Union. 

And so we Inter-democracy Federal Unionists propose 
that we follow this old American example now. We can 
hardly blame the Europeans alone for the present situa- 
tion since it was we who got them to adopt the league 
system which we had already proved would lead to these 
troubles—and then we carried the league system to its 
extreme by carrying its doctrine of states’ rights to the 
of isolationism and neutralism. 

(Continued next week) 
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——— Union Now! 
LATTERING tickers in a dozen metropolitan dailies 
spell out the news, as this is written, that the Ger- 
man sea transports are moving slowly behind ice break- 
ers and destroyers towards the Swedish coast. No one 
knows yet who the final belligerents will be; no one 
knows on what fronts—whether in the air, on the ocean 
or on inland seas—the war will be won. 


So discussion of post-conflict reconstruction becomes 
more difficult—and more important. Here is the third 
of a series on permanent peace and a new Europe. 

The discussion began with the articles of British labor 
leader Clement Attlee. Last week we printed the con- 
tribution of Emil Lengyel, author and newspaper cor- 
respondent. He criticized the plan for a “world union” 
conceived by former New York Times correspondent 
Clarence K. Streit, who covered Geneva for years. 


Mr. Streit, who took a leave of absence from his paper 
April 1, 1939, resigned from his daily on November 1, 


Spur Anti-Hitler Drive in Germany 


Censor.)— the least. 
































































HEEL HITLER! 
Courtesy of Non-Sectarian Anti-Nazi League 
and has since been devoting his full time as chairman 
of the Inter-Democracy Federal Unionists, an instita- 
tion for the union of democratic peoples as the nucleus 
of world government which he conceived and outlined_ 
in his book, “Union Now.” 

This is the first of two articles, written specially for 
The New Leader, on the plan. 
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Ri testis (Passed by the : ; ; ‘piel land-owing Junker class; of the coal! time following the outbreak of war and 
Reports from Germany, differing in Of all sections of the German people barons, the stee! magnates, the arma- the conclusion of the Stalin-Hitler pact 
many a detail, agree on one point: the — the officer class has the least cause for ment kings. These social forces stood Even before, the assimilation of the 
uncertainty about what might succeed dissatisfaction with the Nazi regime, behind the Kaiser; the same forces bred two systems, Hitler’s Nazism and Sta 
the Nazi regime is one of the strongest which has strained and overstrained all Hitler and helped him into the saddle. lin’s Bolshevism, had already gone far 
safeguards of that regime, The German national resources in order to provide it Given a new lease of life they would —not only in their similar totalitarian 
people, without any tangible alternative with the most formidable war machinery. soon reproduce the conditions for a fur- technique of political control, but in 
to Hitler, continue their already shat- What else could the officers wish? ther attempt at German world domina- their economic structure private enter- 
tered allegiance to the Fuehrer by They would turn against the Nazis only tion. Thus, in the long run, a retrograde prise in Germany having become more 
default if they had reason to think that the liquidation of the Nazi regime by meuns and more ubject tu strict government 
For, what will, what might come general hatred accumulated ag of a military dictatorship and a revival direction. 
after? Nazism was to become adverse of the monarchy would, even if it were Now, with the rapprochment of thé 
Anarchy? Monarchy? Bolshevism? De war ‘effort That time has not arrived practicable, in no way meet the true two hitherto ostensibly hostile govern- 
feat and humiliation? Military occupa yet, national itterests of Britain and France ments, a elose amalgamation appeared 
tion, dismemberment and foreign gen if it comes, it will only then be far less the international interests of t be in the cards, and with Russia in 
erals in place of native oppressors? feasible for the military leaders to try peace, freedom and sec urity. the ascendancy, it was likely to take 
Present life in Germany, no doubt, i to assume control—not, however, in Of course, it could be argued that the form of Germany’: Bolshevization 
hard and bitter—but the future holds no order to make peace, but to rally the afeguards much stronger than those or rather Stalinization. 
hope strong and bright enough for people behind themselves in a desperate imposed at Versailles could prevent a The Kremlin’s Finnish adventure and 
which it would be worth fighting. So, in last effort to win the war! esurrection of CGermany’s aggressive- conseyuent loss of prestige changed the 
a state of gloomy apathy, the average * a > ness, regardless of her internal regime. picture. The adoption of bolshevist 
German goes on as he is ld t the A. even assuming that, with the This, however, would imply a political methods appears no longer desirable-to 
Nazi bosses. hope victory irretrievably lost, 8d econemic subjugation of the Reich the “radical” section of the Nazis who, 
Three main prospects of how the Nazi they were to approach the Western which could only result in most desolate for a time, had hoped that it would rouse 
regime could be removed in the course powers as the “peace party,” their internal conditions, conditions which, in he masses to that passionate drive in 
of the war can be envisaged regime, supported by the industrialists the face of all safeguards, would in- 4 “holy” anti-capitalist war which all 
The first is the conception of a “palace and the Junker class, would simply re- evitably lead to a popular revolution. the propaganda tricks of Dr. Goebbels 
conspiracy,” accompanied by a military store the German Reich of 1914—that The social forces thereby released were unable to achieve, 
coup, 1 the object of replacing Hitler Germany the Hohenzollern whose Would turn with as much vigor against As to the masses of the German peo- 
by either some less compromised and imperialist aspirations resulted in the the reactionary domestic regime imposed ple, however, their hope that bolshevist 
more compromising Nazi leader (Goering first world war. on them as against their foreign over- Russia would deliver them from the 
being the favorite for that role), or else Not the ambitions of a single man, of lords. They might then bring about that Nazi yoke was lost when Stalin became 
by a representative of Big Busi like the Kaiser, in 1914 and of Hitler now, violent, anti-western and anti-democratic a friend of goer oppressors. As things 
Thys en or Schacht, or by one of the and far less some mysterious aggressive. "exime of National Bolshevis which stand now, a ievization of Germany 
army leaders. ; F . ness in the German national character, @5 @” immediate outcome has become after the Stalin ype would mean for 
The second is the transformation, caused the two world wars of this ath improbable in the course of the them hardly but the replac- 
executed by the radic ving of the Nazi century. last few months, ing of the the GPU. 
party, of the Nat nal “‘So- It was the expansionist ten lency of 3 ; i It would ng them bread, peace, 
into at National Bol- the dominatin g social forces in Germany N: ATIONAL BOLSHEV aod was dis f Their lot would remain un- 
alter the stalin model of the militaristic officer corps; of the cussed as a serious possibility for a the alterations in the totali- 
probably under allied Russia s pres ‘ , rstruc which this swb- 
The last is 0} r rev an ° “National Bolshevism” fo 
igainst the re and na The Fourth Reich eee | lalism might involve, Pa 
ippression i sj 
+ 8 fs O amount of vehement hatred can hide the fact that the LP } . ‘eal 
briefly the chance Nazi regime is the result of middle class upheaval which ‘ a ve mee vr 
shila oan in ot tein found wide support among the German people. Duff Cooper's st. aah ys . snterserence Wale 
recent speech condemning all Germans must, of course, be en : ig , ig ‘unchecked exploi- 
wing interpreted in the light of war propaganda and the ob- btn - tual st ——s ae agne* 
near : ‘ : : oe , - tit of perpetual stress and strain, of 
both here and in France, is st viously increasing tempo of the Allied hate-Germany cam- feverish war preparations valedenta 
i paign. The latter is being conducted in preparation for n a ho $3 ws ar, 'the Geum mae 4 
0 efforts to create a home morale which will withstand the and chie German workers Pai 
a Nazis’ desperate summer drives. These will come mostly Baron Von above all to live i peace and to be left 
; ; by air. Neurath in peace; to be free to live their own 
ie oie. ais 7 The Reich people again face a crushing problem. After the war the democratic ee ee , ‘Ives, to speak 
per Western support and later elements will have to reckon with millions of young Germans indoctrinated by Poy sid agli t like; to 
F ; red. mnerhans eve Nazi education during the past eight years. The trade union leaders and the ee oe ; s ania 2 
den 7 the t Social Democracy will have to deal with the millions of older Germans who are ft ¢ ie sane 
Hohe ‘ | now the Hitlerite bureaucracy. pss “a , 2 ae 
: : F . | Who will then govern? The aristocracy, personified by a Baron Von Neurath They 4 that ¢ his end they 
. “i . : | under whom the Czechs are being bludgeoned to death? The military, who co- must, as t first prelim rid 
; ae 7 ie ‘ é | operated in Hitler’s rise to power? The industrialists, who paid the brownshirt | t Sei ves Nazi regime. But 
oe oe ~<pprseioes - bill? Or the Socialists, who will resume the difficult task from which they were | neitner St st nor a capitalist Ger- 
rset + sonnei | driven? many v give them what they want. 
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Social Democratic Federation Activity 


Fourth Anniversary Ball, Floor Show and Reunion 


Entertainment by: 
Vincente Gomez, guitarist; Monna Montes, Jose Fernandez, Spanish dancers of the Metropolitan 
Opera Ballet; Foste Alverez, tenor; Eddie LaMont, baritone. 
Samuel Schiller's Orchestra—Cooperative Exhibit 
SATURDAY, APRIL 27 
8:30 p. m.—Admission 75¢ 


+ 





May Day Meeting 


Speakers: 


Louis Waldman, Algernon Lee, Gerhart Seger, |. Levine Shatzkes, Esther Friedman, Eli Rosenblatt. 


Entertainment! 


Menashe Oppenheim, Warsaw Folk Singer. 


Auspices of the S.D.F. Local N. Y. and the Jewish Socialist Verband. 


DEBS AUDITORIUM 


TUESDAY, APRIL 30 2 
7 East 15th Street, New York City. 


8:30 p. m. 





SDF Urges Aid to Allies 


(Continued from Page One) 
favorable action be taken by the House Rules 
Committee in support of the USHA amend- 
ments (S. 591) to assure continuation of 
housing programs throughout the nation, and 
that immediate use be made of the ful 
$300,000,000 authorized by constitutional amend- 
ment for public housing purposes in this state. 

Acting on the theory that the proposed 
Ninfo-Laidler five cent telephone tax wouid be 
a luxury impost, the delegates endorsed the 
ALP councilmanic delegation’s move as a 
means of raising additional revenue for much- 
needed slum clearance and low rent housing in 
this city. 

Many other resolutions were adopted during 
the course of the three sessions, presided over 
by Algernon Lee, city chairman of the Social 
Democratic Federation. 

Among these were a call for financial aid to 
the German underground movement; con- 
demnation of any attempt to increase fares in 
New York; recommendation of a plan of action 
for SDF aid to the cooperative movement; 
advocacy of a national system of compulsory 
health and maternity insurance, and support to 
such legislation as the Wagner National Health 
Act, and condemnation of the present wave of 
prosecution of labor organizations which has 
been instituted under the anti-trust laws by 


Thurman Arnold, Assistant U. S. District 
Attorney. 

In a report submitted to the convention at 
the opening session, August Claessens, execu- 
tive secretary, stated that the local section of 
the Social Democratic Federation has 29 neigh- 
borhood and seven trade union branches; 16 
of these are in Manhattan, 13 in Kings County, 
six.in the Bronx, and one in Richmond. 

Membership during the past year totaled 
slightly over 2,000. Most of the SDF members 
are in trade unions, the Workmen’s Circle, the 
American Labor Party clubs, relief societies, 
anti-Nazi boycott committees, and other liberal, 
labor and progressive groups. 

Claessens reported that the new New York 
City division of the National Council for Social 
Democracy, under the chairmanship of Louis 
Waldman, prominent labor attorney, had been 
active, had held mass meetings in such audi- 
toriums as Carnegie Hall, and on March 29, 
30 and 381 had held a successful three-day con- 
ference on “Labor’s Rights and Civil Liberties.” 

The convention was forced to adjourn late 
Sunday night before it could adopt a report 
approving the New Deal program of social and 
labor legislation, and the foreign policy.of the 
Roosevelt administration. This resolution wili 
be acted upon by the City Executive Com- 
mittee, to which all unfinished business was 
referred, 


Boas ‘Committee’ Is CP Front 


(Continued from Page Two) 
ways seized upon real issues—the Mooney, Scotts- 
boro, and Sacco-Vanzetti means of 
which to carry on organizational work to Stali- 
nist ends. 

In using real issues for their purposes the 
Communists have almost invariably done harm 
to the cause they were ostensibly sponsoring, and 
there is danger that their intercession in the Rus- 
sell case through the American Committee will 
do similar harm to an important case. 


cases—by 


The non-Communist adherents to the declara- 
tions of the Boas Committee therefore face a 
serious question: Is their merited esteem for 
Prof. Boas as a scientist to blind them to the 
obvious fact that Prof. Boas in the matter of the 
American Committee is being grossly deceived? 

4 » * 

HE extent of this deception should be ap- 

parent in reviewing the composition of the 
Committee’s editorial board of three, which con- 
sists of two well known Stalinists, M. I, Finkel- 
stein, of City College, and Prof. Malisoff, plus 
Dean Ned Dearborn of New York University, 
who is 100 per cent non-political. 


With so many known and obvious Stalinists 





Pledge of Free Germany 
Would Spur Anti-Nazi Drive 


(Continued from Page Three) 
mitigated if the fruits of their labor 
were then to be directed to the accumu- 
lation of private profit instead of to the 
greed of an insatiable war machinery. 
Only a Socialist reconstruction of Ger- 
many can possibly satisfy the needs of 
her people. 

Under the Nazi rule, German economy 
has already become highly organized 
and centralized. To revert this progress 
in the direction of orthodox private ca- 
pitalism would be a fatal and most dan- 


gerous error. 

Progressive development in Germany 
will switch over the existing powerful 
economic machinery from working for 
war and destruction to creating 
perity and plenty. 

It will have to execute the legal dis- It 
possession of the 
and of the Junkers, 
ing social elements who would certainly 
thwart, by their 
peaceful 


racy, a 


present throughout the Committee and on its gov- 


erning sub-committees it should be clear that 
many of the more successfully disguised Stali- 
nists must also be present. The Boas Committee 
is literally loaded with the names of people who 
for years have been the backbone of every big 
Stalinist front organization: The League of 
American Writers, etc., ete. 

The Boas Committee claims to have a member- 
ship of more than 1,000 persons, and this sounds 
impressive. The bulk of its membership, how- 
ever, is composed of high school teachers who 
are also members of the Stalinist New York 
Teachers Union. 

The Committee, functioning as the American 
intellectual prop for the Rome-Berlin-Moscow 
therefore nothing but a projection in 
another form of a Communist-governed teach- 
ers’ union. Any strength given to the American 
Committee by the adherence of genuinely weighty 
names in American science is, consequently, noth- 
ing but strength added to the propaganda front 
of the Rome-Berlin-Moscow Axis which is now 
engaged in destroying intellectual freedom and 
democratic rights in Denmark and Norway as 
it previously destroyed them in Finland, Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria. 


Axis, is 











Mid-Bronx SDF 
Holds May Day Party 

The Mid-Bronx branch of the 
S.D.F. cordially invites all com- 
rades and friends to a May Day 
party, Wednesday evening, May 
1, 8:30 p. m., at 40 West Burn- 


side Ave. 
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i.e. of those disturb- 
. the world. 
material power, the 
evolution of German democ- 
they did after 1918. If left un 











Phone, DRydock 4-8100 


Dr. J. LUNENFELD 


Surgeon Dentist 


80 DELANCEY STREET 
Bet. Allen and Orchard Sts. 
New York 
- 

Office Hours: 

Daily 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Friday 9 A. M. to 9 P.M. 
Sunday 9 A. M. to 7 P.M. 
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MORT. E. SHAFF 
GENERAL AGENT 
370 East 149th St. 
We would be happy to discu ( surance 








Order from your grocer this famous 
Russian tea Known to millions as 


“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” 


it U 
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GOOD NEWS TO ALL FRIENDS OF LABOR! 
Labor Insurance Co. Appoints Shaff for Unions il 


THE Union Labor Life Insur- The Union Labor Life Insurance { 
ance Company, owned and ee a ae ‘a ot IF aca aa | 

trolled - : : Woll, \ President of th I | 

rolled entirely by trade unions of I With a record of $74,000,000 

announced — the ippointment { paid for ordinary d group lif | 

Mortimer (Mort) E. Shaff of 37¢ pe ts I y pany tb ate 

Dg ( . mstratec s \ ss as a lif 

East 149th St., New York City,who — insurance enterprise dedicated } 

has had a long and varied career the proposition of valid protecti | 

in the life insurance field, as at as ly at cost as possible | 

: r wage earne their familie 

General Agent. ind friend ia a aeee 


Buy Your Insurance From eee 
The UNION LABOR Life Insurance Co. 


MElrose 5-3660 


voblems u h 


the industrialist and 
produce another 
generation, 


again, 
would 
within another 
T is of paramount interest to the in- 
ternational labor movement, 
world democracy in general, that this 
process of laying the foundations of so- 
cialism after the downfall of the Nazi 
regime, should go unchecked by outside 
interference, either from the capitalist 
West or from the Stalinist East, whether 
by military or by economic atiempts. 
should, on 
every possible assistance from the So- 
cialist and democratic 
If a clear-cut and vivid pic- 
ture of this peaceful and democratic So- 
cialist Germany could be presented to 
the German people now, it 


WOMEN'S ORT TO HOLD 
ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Marking its growth in the 
thirteen years of its existence 
from a few small auxiliary chap- 
ters to its present status as a na- 
tional organization, Women’s 
American ORT will hold its first 
annual convention at the Hotel 
Astor on May 6, 7 and 8, it was 
announced recently by Mrs. Flo- 
rence R. Dolowitz, chairman, and 
Mrs. Anne R. Rorenberg, chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee. 
Delegates are expected to attend 
from many cities particularly 
throughout the East and Middle 
West. 

The Convention will open with 
a public meeting on the evening 
of May 6 at which the speakers 
wilt be United States Senator 
James M. Mead, co-chairman of 
the ORT Congressional Commit- 
tee; Stanley M. Isaacs, Borough 
President of Manhattan; Dr. 
Jacob Greenberg, Associate Super- 
intendent of Schools in New 
York City, and Edgar Salinger, 
Chairman of the Greater New 
York ORT Campaign. Mrs. Rose 
Gisnet, national president of the 
Women’s American ORT, will 
open the meeting. 


New Low-Rent Units 
House 140,000 People . 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—More 
than 140,000 persons will have 
been removed from slums _ into 
United Housing Author- 
ity-aided low-rent public housing 
projects by June, housing officials 





States 


announced here this week. Ap- 
proximately 20,000 new dwelling 
units in projects constructed in 
the present USHA slum-clearance 
will have been 


program com- 


pleted by that date. 
vide the 
Fitler 


and to 


comes 


the contrary, receive 
man 


forces all over 


would pro 
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Columbia Tea Co. 








Through Unity and Solidarity we will attain 


our goal—a classless society! | 


LOCAL 102 —I. L. G. W. U. 


S. METZ, Manager 


George Steinhardt, Veteran 
Socialist, Marks 50th Birthday 


His hundreds of friends in the trade union movement, 
the American Labor Party, and the Social Democratic Fed- 
eration, this week are sending their heartiest congratula- 
tions to George Steinhardt, veteran Socialist campaigner, 
on the occasion of his fiftieth birthday. Steinhardt will pass 


the half-century mark Wednes- 
day, May 1. 

His 35 years in the labor 
movement have brought Stein- 
hardt into intimate contact with 
many of the most famous figure 
in American Socialist history, in- 
cluding Jack London, Morris Hill- 
quit and Danie! DeLeon. Coming 
into contact with the fight for 
Socialism through a clerical job 
in the office of the New York 
Labor News Company, publisher 
of Socialist Labor Party books 
and periodicals, he was at first 
violently Socialist 
principles. 

The frame-up. of Moyer, Hay- 
wood, and Pettibone, on a charge 
of murdering Governor Steunen- 
berg of Idaho, aroused the then 
14-year old Steinhardt, who began 
to participate in Socialist ac- 
tivity, attending frequent lectures 
by such figures as Daniel de Leon 
and Frank Bohn, and reading 
avidly about Coeur-de-Alene, 
Ludiow, Haymarket, the Molly 
Maguires, and the Pinkertons. 

While his early determination 
to fight for the preservation of 
civil liberties led him, at the age 


opposed — to 























ol 1R HEARTIEST GREETINGS i}) 
to the Workers of the World 
on This First of May! 

| AMALGAMATED LADIES’ _ | 


| GARMENT CUTTERS’ UNION | 
| I. L. G. W. U. 


HARRY SHAPIN, President 
‘ISIDOR NAGLER, Manager 
LOUIS STULBERG, Asst. Mgr. 

















MAY 











Power of Soliday ity. 


| We reaffirm our abiding faith in the 


Knitgoods Workers’ Union, Local 155 





I. L. G. W. U. 


LOUIS NELSON, Manager 


DAY GREETINGS 
To the Workers of the World! 


_ CHICAGO JOINT BOARD 
LL.G.W.U. | 





MORRIS BIALIS, Manager 
M. GOLDSTEIN, Sec'y-Treas. | 











Workmen's Circle to 
Mark 40th Anniversary 

The Workmen’s Circle will cel- 
ebrate its fortieth anniversary, 
Sunday, May 5, at 1 P. M., in 
Madison Sauare Garden. W. C 
choruses from New York, Phila- 
delphia, Toronto, Paterson, and 
Passaic will participate in the 
festivities. A pageant, depicting 
the hisory of the Circle, will be 
presented with several hundred 
children taking part. 

National officers of the organi- 
zation wiil address the assem- 
blage and the Young Circle 
League will offer a demonstra- 
tion. Tickets to the affair may ! 
secured by W. C. members on ap- 
plication to their branch 
taries, 





secre- 


missing alternative to the 


Hitler regime. 

It would give the German masses the 
strongest incentive to rise against their 
oppressors. 

Certainly, the formidable machinery 
of Nazi suppression must first be weak- 
ened by formidable military blows, be- 
fore a general rising in Germany be- 
feasible. . 

But this revolution will be 
ably accelerated and, 
war considerably shortened, if the Ger- 
people had a 
of achieving Socialism by incurring the 
heavy risks and terrible sacrifices in- 
evitably involved in a revolution against 
the most ruthless tyranny of all time 


consider- 
consequently, the 


reasonable prospect 





George Steinhardt 


of 17, to join the Socialist Labor 
Party, he soon was alienated by 
the internal bickering of the SLP 
and became a member of the So- 
cialist Party, which was then a 
powerful, hard-fighting organiza- 
tion, 

From his earliest days within 
the SP, Steinhardt was one of its 
most active workers, traveling 
throughout North America and 
writing for the Socialist 
Among his best-known reportorial 
hments were his cover- 
ing of the Battle of Juarez which 
overthrew the Mexican dictator, 
Porfirio Diaz; Steinhardt’s inter- 
view with General Alvaro Obre- 
gon in 1915, and 
America’s hoboes, which he wrote 
after discussions with Jack Lon- 
don and actual travel with the 


hoboes in freight cars 


press. 





accomp1ti 








articles on 


The World War found Stein- 
hardt an active fighter against 
U. S. participation. When Amer- 


ica entered, he continued to sup- 
port the anti-war movement and 
was jailed on Blackwell’s Island 


as a result of speeches he had 
made. 

While in prison, he was drafted 
into the army but continued, in 


camp, delivering addresses for 
the Socialist ticket at 
of the soldiers almost every night. 
Fought KKK 

In 1924, Steinhardt played an 
California in the 
campaign for LaFollette and 
Wheeler, in accordance with the 
Socialist Party to 


Progressive slate. 


meetings 


active part in 


decision of the 
back the 

In the same year and for sev- 
eral after that, took a leading 
role in a drive to oust the Ku 
Klux Klan from Bell, California, 
where he resided at the 
With others, he formed the Bel! 
Post of the American Legion 
which vigorously fought the KKK, 

Returning from the west coast 
»» 1 


28, Steinhardt threw hin 





time 


in 19% 





Rand School 
Drive to End 
Via Radio 


The Third-of-a-Century Drive 
of the Rand School will be 
brought to a climax on Sunday 
evening, May 5, in a radio broad- 
cast over the facilities of Station 
WEVD which will be carried to 
groups of supporters and friends 
of th school gathered in homes all 
over the metropolitan area. 

The announcement of this cere- 
monial over the air-waves . has 
been received with the greatest 
enthusiasm. It makes it possible 
to include many thousands of 
friends who could not be included 
in plans for a dinner. Without 
any strain or inconvenience, in 
the comfort and gaiety of 
friendly homes, they will listen to 
the addresses and hear the an- 
nouncements. 

As the announcements of con- 
tributions are made from the 
studio, groups gathered every- 
where will telephone in news of 
their gifts, 

The occasion will, of course, 
center round the tribute to 
3ertha H. Mailly and Algernon 
Lee, two educators who. have 
given their lives to -the Rand 
School and to the cause of work- 
ers education for a full third-of- 
a- century. The tributes will be 
in the form of contributions which 
will make possible the continua- 
tion and expansion of the work 
of the school. 

Friends who have not yet made 
their donations or pledges are 
asked to get them in by the date 
of this ceremony, May 5, 

The subject of the broadcast 
will be: Social Progress—1906- 
1940. The speakers will be: Pres- 
ident Harry A. Gideonse of 
Brooklyn College; Eugene. Lyons, 
editor of The American Mercury, 
and Dr. Henry Neumann, leader 
of the Brooklyn Ethical Culture 
Society. 

Supporters of the Rand School 
and members of friendly organ- 
izations are asked to plan their 
house parties as far in advance 
as possible. The success of such 
a city-wide form of celebration 
made possible by the use of radio 
depends upon participation by 
the greatest possible number of 
persons. 











self into Socialist Party work in 
New York, directing the financial 
activity of the New York and 
Bronx SP branches, and sueceed- 
ing in placing both organizations 
on a sound financial basis. 

In ’36, he became Bronx cam- 
paign manager of the American 
Labor Party. Today he con- 
tinues tirelessly his service to the 
Labor Movement as a worker 
within the ALP, a member of the 
New Leader Board of Directors, 
and a member of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Social 
Democratic Federation. 


Soviet Asks All Scandinavia 


(Continued from Page One) 
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easy-going policy, 


Mr. Chamberlain, and he is 





as this writer is concerned, are events in Nor- ighly proud of that, never does lose his cool 
way. This column does not know much more he: d: and that’s why his nation will lose a let 
about the sacred secrets of the military scienc¢ of battles—-and win the last one, before she has 
than the gossip that one can shoot in both lost the last bit of its sympathy for the amaz- 
directions; talking at least that one for grant amateurs, who have led the world’s biggest 
ed, one is much more bewildered, Beca Empire in its gravest hour. 

exactly that does not happen, * * 

How is it possible that Germany in one sin Nazi Germany has given convincing evidence 
gle day could land in Norway, despite th l for her firm belief that Romania will never fight 
lied sea blockade, more troops than England against her on the Allies’ side: Dr. Clodius, 
and France, unchallenged rulers over the Hitler’s economic troubleshooter, has just ar- 


North Sea, have landed during tw: 


» weeks since? } 

How could it be explained that the Nazis, ian deliv 
who have to send their supplies to Norway chmidt 
chiefly by air, use more and better heavy artil- Skoda pla 
lery than the Allies, whose heavy artillery could enemy, 0¢ 
almost freely be brought a¢ the sea? it Mur ich, tk 

How does it occur that the Nazi air force in arsenals. 
Norway has almost complete control over the In coincider 
sky, murdering the weak Allied expeditionary Nazi 
troops, although a few dozens Allied plane (notoriously the 
could change the picture, as it is reliably estat nes) released 
lished by competent reporters from Norway? sters, whe 

How shall we understand that the British Aiz ( , ‘son 
Force is able to attack Sylt, but unable to at- of fortheomi 
tack the Nazi troop concentrations in Southern B arest—and 
and Middle Norway—although tnese are recent- change of regim 
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like Sylt? 








ly estabiished military bases, certainly with less 
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, than of men: 
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anti-aircraft equipment than an old naval base Brati: 
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anged that Germany will pay for the Roman- 


a few 


hundred Messer- 


and with guns produced in the 


body arming a prospective 
only once—when Hitler got, 
mn’s share of Czechoslovakia’s 


with such proof of an amazing 
faith in King Carol, the versatile man 


best businessman among the 
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all arrested Iron Guard gang- 
leader Codreanu was shot in 1938 
al order. There are indications 
g complete cabinet shake-up in 


t seems to become more of a 
Beside Codrea- 


yst ardent pro-German in Ro- 
two outstanding anti-Semitic 


the nation, Cuza and Potarea, 


in the new cabinet. 


» weeks Carol has waited with his final 


ted to see, whether and with 
are acting, after their 
i defended (compared with 
llied intervention in Romania) 
Was attacked. Now, it seems, 

s mind. And it may happen 
they were so anxious 


regiments in Norway ina 





vecause 


perhaps unsufficiently prepared 








belong despite all these unbelievable blunders, 
will have to pay terrible for their politicians 


move, will have to victimize divisions and per- 
haps armies to win back the Balkans from Nazi 
domination 7 
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“Buck Benny Rides trig Frover Laugh Hit at Paramount 











By Joseph T. Shipley - Me WESTERN 


This Week on the Stage 


SUMMER AT THE STADIUM 

It’s not very far off now, to 
June 20, when Rudolf Serkin in 
the Brahms Concerto No. 1, with 
Artur Rodzinski conducting, opens 
the summer season at the City 
College Stadium. This is the firs st 
of ten concerts that Rodzinski of 
the Cleveland Orchestra will con- 
duct; he will be followed by 
Smallens, Kurtz, Freccia, Weiss- 
mann and Steinberg. The last is 
the only conductor new to Stadium 


audiences; he comes from 
Frankfurt Opera House by 
of Palestine. 


After the Brahms cycle comes 





ST e nds, too early, on August 14. i ! ke 
“THE FIGHT FOR LIFE" soll ‘caus waar 


Silicosis Movie Premiere Set 


for U. S. Labor Department 
Conference in Tri-State 
Mining Area 


“Men and Dust a recently 
produced movie-short depicting 
life in the silicosis and tuber- 
culosis stricken zine and lead 
mining area of Kansas, Missouri, 
and Oklahoma, will have its world 
premiere on April 23, at Joplin, 
Missouri, under the auspices of a 


Tri-State Conference initiated by 


the United States Department of 
Labor, Garrison Film Distribu- 
tors, Inc., announced. The film, 
a Lee Dick Inc., Production, was 
photographed by Sheldon Dick, 
former photographer for the 
Farm Security Administration, 
and is based on a published siudy 
by the Tri-State Survey Com- 


mittee, Inc. 


Secretary of Labor Frances L. 
Perkins and representatives of 
other Federal agencies wil] tour 
the stricken area depicted in the 
film, in the forenoon prior to the 
opening of the Conference which 
will be attended by V. A. Zimmer 
(Chief of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards), Dr. Alice Hamilton 
(Dept. of Labor), Dr. Martha 
Eliot (Ass’t. Chief of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau), Wm. Cameron 
(Chief Engineer of Industrial 
Division), Dr. A. Sayer (U. S. 
Bureau of Mines), representa- 
tives of the U. S. Dept. of Health, 
U. My Office of Indian Affairs, 
U. Housing Authority, W.P.A. 
dtbest ors in Kansas, Oklahoma 


and Missouri. 
The film showing and Confer- 


ence will be held at the Connor 
Hotel, Joplin, Missouri, and the 
public showing and mass meeting 
at Picher, Oklahoma, “Men and 
Dust” was voted one of the three 
best shorts of the month bv the 
Review Board of “Good House- 


keeping Magazine,’ and ha 


ceived endorsements from the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, 
Educational Film Institute, and 
many health, housing and trade 


union organizations, 


AT THE PALACE 


“Virginia City” starring Errol 





Flynn, Miriam Hopkins and Ran- 
dolph Seott is the new featured 
attraction at the Palace. It is ac- 
companied by “Ma! He’s Making 
Eyes at Me,” a ne Unive 

production combining music, ro- 


mance and comedy. 
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BARBIROLLI, Conductor 


CARNEGIE HALL | | 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 | 
MOZART: “Marriage of Figaro” 

Overture | 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4 
PAGANINI- DUBENSKY : 

“La Campanella” 

TCHAIKOV oh “Romeo and Juliet” | 





Artbur Judson, Mg (Steinway Piano) 
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“BEST musical comedy of the season” 
— Mantle, Daily News, April 23, 1940 
BEST theatre buy of any season! 
GEORGE ABBOTT 
presents 







by 
RODGERS & HART 
GEORGE MARION, JR. 


BROADWAY THEATRE aan 


























'THERE SHALL BE NO NIGHT 
|| ALVIN Pine, Sra se 4 on 





“THE ew OF SHOWS” “MY ng SHOW” 
‘ Cohen, Pitts, Post-Gazette Walter Winchell 
JOHN Comedy 
() Hit! RY Ro 
Me By 
in pF LARE 


“MY pM cunts 
DEAR Prices Cut in Half 
CHILDREN” 


f ry Evening 55° to $1.65 


300 Seats $1.10. 200 at $1.65 Matinees 55° to $1.10 
BELASCO 44S8t. E.of B’way. BR9-2067 MAJESTIC, W. 44th St. Evgs. 8:50 
Eves. 8:30. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:50 Cl. 6-0730. Mats. WED. & SAT. at 2:50 





OPE NS MONDAY EVE.—8:20 PROMPTLY 


THE PLAYWRIGHTS’ COMPANY and THE THEATRE GUILD present 
ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT «21 FONTANNE 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD'S New rlay 





THE FIFTH COLUMN 





ATRE GUILD pre 


Adapted } Benjamin Glazer fro by ERNEST HEMINGWAY w 


FRANCHOT TONE 
KATHERINE LOCKE - LENORE ULRIC - LEE J. COBB 


BROADHURST Thea. iin. hss! “Mots. WED. & SAT.. 2:40 














“GAVE ITS FIRST AUDIENCE CONVULSIONS.’’—Walter Winchell 


“THE MAN WHO GAME T0 DINNER” 


Ml SIC BOX, 45th St. W. of ‘éB W vay—Mats. Thurs. & Sat 


SAM H. HARRIS 


by MOSS HART & GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
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“REBECCA” BREAKS 
RECORD AT MUSIC HALL 








NEW SHOW AT ROXY 
Hal Roach’s pros of “Or 
Million B. C.” is t the < re f 


Theatre. 















Paramount presents 





JACK BENNY * 





MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
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John Barrymore i 























tN A NEW MUSICAL COMEDY 


THE ; GREATEST S800 ON EARTH GENE KRUPA 


Presenting for the First Time Anywhere 
The MAX WELDY New Spectacle Superb AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
“The Return of MARCO POLO” 
Mighty Mobilization of Terriiic New 
Sensations Never Before on This Continent Irene Daye - Howard Delancy 
FIRST TIME IN AMERICA— oe a ‘ d 
ALFRED COURT ois three | eree"y Pave = Masters an 

Great MIXED GROUPS of the WORLD'S MOST 
DANGEROUS PERFORMING WILD ANIMALS 


Incomparable Display of Supe r Horsema anship 
GARGANTUA The Great, Famous Giant Go rilla 

10,000 MARVELS—800Peerless Perfor r 

100 Clowns—50 Elepha aNts— L009 Mer 
Animals— Great New Co ngress of FRE aKS 


| COLE PORTER tenes 
46th ST. THEATRE 


Tickets Admitting to everythin incl. Seats) 
$1.00 to $43.50, Plus Tax. Ch aren Onder 12 


Half Price Every Afternoon Extepe Saturday. PA RA \A O UNT 
TICKETS NOW AT GARDEN, / 








On'y N. Y. Showing 
Starting Wednesday (May Ist) | 
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Ellen Drew - Andy Devine 
Phil Harris - ROCHESTER 
setcrict MARK SANDRICH 


Final Performances Tues. Apr. 396 
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Rollins 
Extra! CONNIE 
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IS MODERN 
MORALITY 
A FAILURE 


BERTRAND RUSSELL | 
Dr. STEPHEN - WISE 


‘French Without Tears’ | 


0 “IE I HAD MY WAY” 


=NC vi 
‘Women without Names LAURENCE Oven 






in ‘21 Days Together” 
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WAR FILMS 


News Films of Europe « 








p-to- the-minute 


See and Hear RAYMOND GRAM SWING 
WAR IN EUROPE” 


in His Analysis of 


-lus—42 Worldwide News Events and Selected Shorts 


NEWSREEL THEATRE 
B’way and 46th Street 


EMBASSY 








CRAWFORD | 


STRANGE CARGO 


M-G-M's thrilling drama now at the CAPITOL B’way & Sst 
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CITY MUSIC 


Rebecca 
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Letters to a German Boy 
Y dear Karl: 

This time I fear my letter will be more 
serious than any I've written to you in the four 
years that we’ve been corresponding. It is quite 
possible that much that I will say here may be 
beyond the understanding of an eleven-year-old 
bay. In that case you must put these pages away 
and read them again when you are older. How- 
ever, I shall try to make myself as clear as 
I-can. . 

I have been listening to my radio. and the 
broadcaster has just announced a news item of 
fearful importance. He said that Alfred Duff 
Cooper, former British First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, declared in London this afternoon that 
from now on England is at war not only against 
the Nazi government but also against the entire 
German people. 

And as I switched the. instrument off, my 
memory went back to that September day in 
Gothenburg in Sweden when I first met your 
father, your mother and you. You were about 
seven at the time, all lanky legs like a newly 
born colt, and your serubbed face shone as 
though it were freshly waxed and polished 

It seemed strange to hear a little German lad 
of seven, who had never been in England or the 
United States, talking something that obviously 
resembled English. Do you recall the difficult 
time you had in framing your thoughts and how 
your verbs, German fashion, had the amusing 
habit of coming up in the rear of your sentences 
like breathless runners staggering in at the 
tail-end of a race? 

Then came the day when you had to go back 
to Germany. We all swore bruderschaft by link- 
ing our arms as we drank a farewell toast—in 
imported English ginger beer. I thought of all 
these things as I listened to Mr. Duff Cooper’s 
statement. It seemed incredible that his words 
those of a man who had given them a 
moment’s thought. 

For they were words without pity or under- 
standing. They were words designed to breed 
hatred. They were words which failed to see the 
difference hetween the oppressor and the victim, 


between the arrogant and the meek, between 
Hitler whose only thought is war and the 
Kumblest German worker whose sole prayer is 


peace, between the hardened Junker and the little 
boy at play—a boy like yourself. 

Of course, Mr. Duff Cooper’s statement is a 
eruel one. But it is more than that—it is stupid. 
Let us take tke case of your father. You know, 
no doubt, that he risked his career at the uni- 
versity because he dared to speak out boldly 
against the persecution of the Catholics and the 
other minorities, 


ere the News Ends | 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


And now Mr. Duff Cooper has played directly 
into the hands of the very men who have de- 
prived your father of his post at the university. 
Those who are leading Germany will be able to 
point to the words of this English statesman 
and say that war to the bitter end, war to the 
point of annihilation, is the only road for the 
German nation. And the millions of liberals in 
the Reich who fought against Hitler up to the 
day he rede into power may now feel that they 
must stand by him in sheer self-defense, 

I have just read what I have written and 
realize that what I say can only serve to sadden 
and confuse you. These words are not for a 
young boy whose only concern. should be his 
studies and his piay. Se, when you are through 
reading, show this letter to your father and 
then put it away and read it again when you 
are older. For when you are grown up you will 
understand that letters are sometimes written 
not so much for what they may mean to the 
reader as for what they do for the writer. 

But no matter what is told you, Karl, you 
must never believe that all warmth and human- 
ity is gone out of the world. You must always 
remember that there are millions of men and 
women in England, France, in every civilized 
country, who condemn the words of the man who 


called for pitiless war on the entire German 
people. 
These millions bear you no_ ill-will. Their 


sympathies are with the victims of oppression, 
not with those who sow hatred. They know that 
Goethe, Bach, Beethoven, Thomas Mann, Einstein, 
and your father, not Hitler and Goering, are the 
true representatives of Germany. They - pray 
that Germany may soon be delivered from those 
who have defiled her. 

Your father, of course, will read these lines 
and to him I send my admiration and affection. 
To your mother, to all German mothers, to 
mothers in all warring countries, I send my pro- 
found sympathy. For I am certain that if it 
rested with mothers, men would never be sent to 
the battlefield. No woman who had ever suffered 
to bring life into the world could bring herself 
to sanction its destruction, if her decision were 
freely made. 

As for you, Karl, I have only one thing to ask 
of you. Never forget that day in Gothenburg 
when we—you as a lad of seven and I as a grown 
man—raised our mugs of ginger beer, Jinked our 
arms, and uttered the magic word by which man- 
kind alone can be saved, Bruderschaft! Brother- 
hood! 

As ever, your friend 


CHARLES YALE HARRISON. 
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Behind The Scenes 
In The Maritime Union 








Lawrence McRyn 


Member of Seamen's Union since 1925, 
Ex-editor of Union's Paper 


Coming “ 


A Series of 3 Articles 
Exposing Communist Control 


of This Vital Organization 
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To the Editor 


Wheeler Denies Link to 
Thorkelson or Burke 


To the Editor: 


From BURTON K. WHEELER 


U.S. Senator from Montano. 


I am in receipt of your letter of April 9th, and in reply 


would say that 


Ido not know your Washington corre- 


spondent, but certainly if he doesn’t do a more correct job 
of reporting than he did in this instance, he is unreliable, 
to say the least. 

First, he states that the voters throughout the country 


who have 
erature in 
pared the 


other envelopes 
with 
velope containing the Lamont ar- 
ticle, and that both are the same. 

That is silly. 
stenciled addresses on any of the 
which 


office, 


tor’s office 


envelopes 
from my 
been. 


received 

past 
stenciled 
from 


and 





Wheeler lit- 
have ¢com- Senator Wheeler some six years 
address on ago, were sent out last month on 
the Sena- the Senator’s franking privilege 
that on the en- py Ben Marsh of the People’s 
Lobby. We learn that Mr. Marsh 


is not a Communist; why he was 
prompted ‘to put copies into the 
mail we can’t understand. 


There are no 


out 
have 


sent 
never 


are . ’ 

In reply to Senator Wheeler we 
are informed’ by important men 
in the organized labor movement 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


Careful figuring of the mailing,, literature, and proxy 
costs incurred by the “Progressive Committee to Rebuild 
the American Labor Party” reveals that whoever footed the 
bill paid out some $50,000 to capture the ALP and is ready 


to spend as much again to batt 


to name local slates dominated 
by. the Communist Party. 

During the many months of 
move and counter-move preced- 
ing the recent primaries, Morris 
Watson spent weeks on end’ for 
the “Rebuilders.” All this time 
he was on the payroll of the 
regiona! CIO office, supposedly 
organizing newspapermen. But 
State CIO director Adolph Ger- 
mer, who suddenly has discovered 
John Lewis’ “inherent democ- 
racy,” said nothing. 

It adds up to a tacit pact be 
tween the backers of the “Re- 
builders” and the directors of the 
New York section of the 
clo 


State 


UGENE LYONS, who used to 

column on this page, was 
elected president of the Overseas 
Press Club of America last week 
at its first annual meeting. 
Among the new vice-presidents 
was Linton Wells, latest recruit 
to the ranks of the Committee 
for Cultural Freedom. 


OME of our Socialist Party 
friends have protested our 
criticism of Oscar Ameringer. 


They will be interested to learn 


that he now boosts the “Yanks 
Aren't Coming” outfit and the 
GP Hollywood Peace Forum of 
Tovarich Biberman. 

In the latest edition of the 
American Guardian, which still 
earries Mac Coleman’s name on 
its editorial masthead, and Mac 
Coleman’s features in the news 


columns, Ameringer goes the en- 
tire Soviet line. France is labeled 
fascist, and the hinterland is told 
by the garrulous Osear that had 
Hitler not molested the Jews and 


Catholics, all the world would 
have loved the Nazis. 
your political 


[* you’ !] get out 
Baedeker we'll take 

short trip through that sector of 
the Left which has learned to 
split the political atom. It begins 
to appear when Stalin ir 
vaded Finland he ripped up the 


you on a 


that 


American “section” of the Trots 
kyite international as wel]! as the 
Karelian front. 

U le $2 you re oie of the choses 
few who'll read “Labor Action, 
the new publication of the ex- 
pelled Trotskyite minority, you 


won't know that Professor Burn- 
ham of NYU and his 
Maz “Floating Kidney” 
have set up the 


colleagu 
Schacht- 


man “Workers 








le in the September primaries 


Party” because they disagreed 
with the international policics of 
the Socialist Workers Party. 

So if you’re still interested, 
here's the line up: 

Pitching for the majority is 
Jimmy Cannon, simon-pure Trots- 
kyite, the “Old Man’s” favorite 
Support for Cannon comes 
the Dunne Brothers, Far- 

Dobbs, George Clarke, and 
those self-styled theoreticians, 
John G. Wright, Jack Weber, and 
Felix Morrow 

On the other 
Max Schachtman, James Burn- 
ham, J | R. Johnson and the 

“vouth leaders,” Nathan Gould 
and Ernest Erber. 

In the Socialist Workers Party, 
the majority had a lead of about 
cent to Schachtman’s 40 
But—more than 80 per cent of 
the Yipsels went with the minor- 
ity, which is really the majority 
because throughout the country 
they have about 600 members to 
Cannon's 450, 

Up to now the going has been 
simple, but hang on 

The “minority group” has the 
youth, the magazine—New Inter 
national, and the peripheral in- 

tellectuals—Dwight MeDonald and 
the Partisan teview crowd. 
Jimmy Cannon has’ Trotsky’s 
prestige, the Socialist Appeal, 
and—the Dunne Brothers So 
he’s happy. 

But there are international 
complications. The American 
minority has a majority on 
the executive committee of 
the Fourth International; the 

American “majority” might, 
therefore, find itself expelled. 

It all wouldn't be so devas- 
tating if it really meant any- 
thing. Hilarious angle is that 
the split ostensibly came over 
democracy within the organi- 
zation. All of which make the 
Workers Party the 21st splin- 
ter group which is vositive it 
has the blueprint for a_ nice. 
quiet, democratic, socialized 
society. 


son. 
from 
rell 


side there are 


60 per 
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HERE are reports that the 
American Federation of Labor 
becoming a motion picture 
ducer and will turn out 
( f Samuel Gompers. Not 
vishing t urb the Hollywood 
var on bacteria, the producers of 
Gompers” have left Paul Mun 


d Edward G. Robinson to thei) 
esearches and will use Luthe 
Adler title role. 

Picture will he made under t 


In the 
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She: "I hear Judge Mc- 
Geehan said Bertrand Rus- 
sell spreads subversive doc- 
trines." 

He: "Sure—Russell teaches 
logic." 





American Pictures 
will cost about 


aegis of the 
Corporation and 
$500,000. * * 

IRECTORS of Friday's 

motion department are run- 
ning through Gillmor’s thousands 
like Trotsky through a_ polemic. 
After plastering the city with ex- 
pensive placards, and getting up 
one of the most costly subserip- 
tion appeal blanks we've seen, 
Friday has become ‘the only 
magazine to use a Times Square 
electric sign for publicity. 
edition of the 


pro- 


And no ant 


Ally, Stalinite line publication 
has carried more than two ad- 
vertiscements, 
4 ‘ ‘ 
F the CIO's committee con- 
sidering the warehouse and 


store workers’ jurisdictional dis- 
hands Harry Bridges the 
right to invade the territory of 
the United Retail and Wholesale 
Workers Union, the Lewis outfit 

be split immediately as some 
largest industrial unions 
drop out. 

The CIO committee consist of 
John Brophy, Clinton Golden, and 
James J. Matles of the Electrical 
Workers. Which gives Bridges a 


2 to 1 edge. 


pute 


will 
of the 


» ¥ 


A SPorTs PACT has been 


igned between Germany and 








the Soviets providing for a re- 
sumption of athletic relations be- 
tween the red and the brown. At 
same time Russia broke off 
relat with the Workers’ 
Sports Movement. 
So shortly Soviet and Nazi 
er teams may be playing on 
grout confiscated by the Hitler 
( from two n on members 


the German Workers Associa- 





on. 
The Gern workers sports 
eaders, records show, are all 

concentratior 


eltne dead or in 
“ * 


Lo BARDO Toledano’s Con- 
federation of Mexican Work- 


Secondly, his statement that I 
dug up Jacob Thorkelson is ridic- 
ulous, 

Third, I never endorsed 
tor Burke. In response to some- 
body who wrote me a letter, I 
stated that Senator Burke had a 
great deal of courage. 

Fourth, Senator Burke has 
never been affiliated with the lo- 
cal fascist groups. 

Sees No "Facts" 

The article is a malicious libel 
from top to bottom, but I am so 
used to things of that sort that 
I would not even dignify it by 
a reply were it not for the fact 
that you asked me concerning the 
same. I know of no better way 
of stirring up anti-Semitic feel- 
ing in this country than to ac- 
cuse peop!e who are not anti 
Semitic, of being such. 

I have been accused of being 
pro-Jewish because of the fact 
that I have had people in my em- 
ploy for many years who are Jew 
ish. It sounds as though the 
article was written by some in- 
tolerant jackass who cared noth- 
ing for facts. 

Your Washington 
dent did not call my office; had 
he done so, he would have been 
given the correct information. 

Washington, D. C. 


Sena- 


correspon. 


{In eheeking with our Wash 
ington correspondent, we find 
that the Lamont articles, entered 
in the Congressional Record by 








grudge against 
Melvyn Douglas and Garbo. 
And so the CTM. theatrical 
unions foreed the Mexican gov- 
ernment last week te ban the 
showing of Ninotchka. Looks 
like Garbo-—-and many others 
won't laugh helow the Rie 
Grande. 


ers has_ its 


* . - 


LL of which reminds us that 
Vincent Sheean has _ recon- 
sidered the effect of anti-Stalinism 
on the sale of books and is again 
riding that much-discussed train 
to Moscow in comfort. Recently 
he joined George Seldes’ Citizens 
Defense Committee for the Pickets 
at the French Consulate (the 
back in the revolutionary 

days of long committee names). 





Sheean’s joining with Selde 
has reunited him with Martha 
Dodd, Herman Shumiin, Isabel 
Walker Soule, Morris Watson, 


Shaemas O’Sheal, Arthur Kober, 
and other fellow-travelers. 
* * 


* 


wy all the : 


toe part of 


perturbation on 
Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field over the New York 
Times that Russia is in- 
creasing its hold on China? Just 
where does Mr. Field’s American 
1 of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations get into the transmis 
sion belt picture ? 


storv 


Coune 


of Montana that Wheeler was ac- 
tive in securing “behind the 
scenes support for Jacob Thor- 
kelson.” We have never had rea- 
son to doubt the veracity of our 
Montanan informant and his po- 
sition in the labor movement is 
one of the highest in the mid- 
west. 

Senator Wheeler has never 
publicly repudiated the admit- 
tedlv anti-Semitic Representative 
from his own state. He has never 
protested the fact that Thorkel- 
son had inserted in the record 39 
anti-Semitic speeches which were 
later reprinted and distributed 
by fascist organizations. 


Burke Lauded Hitler 

Even when Congressman Thor 
kelson came to New York and, 
during an appearance at Eblings 
Casino on the same _ platform 
with Christian Mobilizer leader 
Joe McWilliams, attacked the 
Jewish people and the democratic 
processes o four nation, Senator 
Wheeler sti!l refrained from crit- 


icizing the only self-adinitted 
pro-fascist anti-Semitie in Con 
gress. 


If Wheeler never endorsed Sen- 
ator Burke, then he permitted 
scores of daily papers to report 
that he had done so. This is a 
matter of record. 

As for Senator Burke's cour- 
age, we'll admit that any man 
who can return from Europe and 
praise Hitler to the shipboard re- 
porters must have courage. Sena 


tor Burke’s affiliation is also a 
matter of record. 
No one accused Senato1 


Wheeler of being anti-Semitic. 
The insinuation was only that he 
was playing all sides to get the 
nomination.—The Editors.] 


Describes Way to 


Build Circulation 
By JOSEPH FRIEDMAN 


Organizer, A. I. Shiplacoff Br 
S.D.F. 
To the Editor: 

I don’t know if this manner of 
distribution of The Leader is 
original. However, if it is I think 
you might print this letter so 
that it might be followed up by 
other organizations interested in 
increasing New Leader circula 
tion. 

One o 
Meyer Singer, a 
branch, receives 


weekly 


f oldest comrades, 
member of my 

five papers 
and is responsible to the 
for their distribution as 
one of a committee of six regu 
istributors 

He takes his copies, 
them individually, and 
them to five different 
labor voters in his election 
trict each week. 


New York. 


our 


branch 


lar d 

wraps 
delivers 
enrolled 


dis- 
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WORKERS AND MACHINES 


HE Temporary National Economic Committee is now in- 

vestigating whether machines displace workers and it 
is interesting that Edsel Ford and several other corporation 
heads contended that they do not while a number of AFL 
and CIO representatives asserted that they do. Ford de- 
clared that 3,000,000 jobs have been provided by the 
automobile industry but said nothing of the effect of this 
new industry on carriage, wagon, buggy and similar indus- 
tries that have declined since the coming of the automobile 
and auto truck. 

Philip Murray of the CIO declared that 2,000,000 work- 
ers have been displaced by machines in the past ten years; 
an AFL representative declared that the dial telephone had 
permanently displaced 150,000 operators, and George Har- 
rison of the Railway Clerks contended that. over 626,000 
railroad workers had been displaced by machines since 
1920. 

It is easy for the gentlemen at the top of the social pyra- 
mid to claim that machines create new jobs but the masses 
on lower levels who have been tossed into unemployment 
know better. The economic adviser of the committee sup- 
ported the workers’ testimony by saying that for every 100 
workers displaced by technological changes during the 
1920's only 91 new jobs were opened to them. 

When this displacement is figured in terms of all workers 
employed in machine industries and we remember that 
600,000 young people mature as workers each year for 
whom there are no jobs, we get some idea of the new 

industrial revolution and its effect on the working popu- 
lation. 

Social Democracy contends that machinery is a social 
product and that no individual or corporation should be- 
permitted to own it and exploit it for private gain. Being 
social in character it should be socially owned and managed 
for the common good and until this ideal is realized the 
masses will continue to suffer 





COUGHLIN’S “INVENTION” 
a HIS last two radio broadcasts Father Coughlin has 


given his attention to what he calls ‘‘our financial sys- 


tem” which, he declares, is ‘after all a Human invention.” 
He. concludes that all the ills of society—-debts, unemploy- 
ment, depressed agriculture, low wages, etc..—are due to 
this “human invention.” 


Like some other illiterates of the past the Black Fuehrer 
singles out one phase of capitalism that he does not under- 
stand. His assumption that the financial system is a “‘hu- 
man invention’ marks him down as an economic illiter- 
ate for one with the slightest knowledge of the history of 
finance and exchange knows that exchange can be traced 
through successive stages over ten thousand years and that 
our present system is its latest phase. 

1: is not a “human invention.’ It is the culmination of 
slow changes made by society since the days when primi- 
tive men began to barter one article for another. This 
is not to say that there are no injustices associated with our 
system of banking and exchange but we do say that the 
man who asserts that it is a “human invention” is an ig- 
noramus and imposter. 

Production, distribution and exchange are all phases of 
impersonal social and economic development and if the 
Black Fuchrer thinks otherwise we urge him to tell us who 
the “human” was that “invented” our financial system. 


DEWEY’S PHANTOM WORLD 
HOMAS E. DEWEY, Little Lord Fauntelroy candidate 


for a presidential nomination, recently said something 
in a press conference in Indianapolis that has been over- 
looked. Our main obligation, said Dewey, is to make ‘‘ab- 
solutely certain that this nation is not involved, directly or 
indirectly, in any aspects of the war or any negotiations 
between the the warring nations.” 

The only way the United States can live up to this 
program is to shift the nation and its people to another 
planet. We are already affected by many “‘aspects of the 
war. It has been responsible for an important change 
in the Neutrality Act; it has affected American shipping, 
trade, and industry, and it has prompted a number of 
presidential proclamations. 

We are already indirectly involved in the war and Dewey 
does not know it. He is living in a phantom world. He 
is the ideal candidate for all isolationists, including the 
Nazi-Communists. 





ANOTHER DOUBLE-CROSS 
DISPATCH from Chungking, capital of General Chiang 
Kai-shek’s ‘‘all-China anti-Japanese front,"’ on April 4 
declared that Chiang would soon make a supreme effort to 
get decisive aid from Russia in the war against Japan. On 
April 22 the New York Times published a photo of a poster 
displayed in Russia bearing a revised map of China. This 
map shows a Russia whose border extends over the major 
part of four northern Chinese provinces, including Shensi, 
the capital and headquarters of the Chinese Communist 
armies! This province is just north of the province where 
General Chiang has his capital, Chungking, and it is not 
shown on the map 
In other words, while Chiang has counted on the Bol- 
shevik dictatorship as an ally the dictatorship had already 
decided to double-cross Chiang as the map was printed in 
Russia late last year. It is the old story of the ‘‘united 
front," whether it be between labor organizations and the 
Communists or nations and the Bolshevik dictatorship. In 
every instance it has been a policy of winning the confi- 
dence of dupes in order to cut their throats. 
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Comintern Apparatus Now 


Directed to 
Crack Allied . 
Unity, Morale 


By BORIS NICOLAIEVSKY 


(Author of “Karl Marx” and “Aseef the Spy’) 


LMOST eight months have passed since the 

first Stalin-Hitler pact was signed, almost 
five months since tke beginning of warfare in 
Finland, but there is discussion of the real 
role of Stalin in the present war. People like 
to fool themselves—otherwise it would be diffi- 
cult to understand with what tenacity they 
clutch at any straw in order to convince them- 
selves and others that there is no genuine al- 
liance between Stalin and Hitler. 

A legend has been created and stubbornly 
maintained (more in personal conversations 
than in the press)—a legend about Stalin’s 
complicated game, the sharp edge of which is 
directed primarily against Hitler. Stalin, it 
seems, intends to draw Hitler still deeper into 
the war to place him in a spot from which re- 
treat is impossible. Stalin’s present position is 
not a permanent one and as proof of this, ret- 
erence is usually made to the absence of a 
military alliance between the two. Stalin is 
pursuing his own interests—here opinions are 
divided as to what they are—and in the name 
of these interests he cannot only break with 
Hitler but even join the other camp. 

This legend is not only a deceitful illusion 
it is a dangerous fraud. 

x * * 

HE assertion that there is no military alli- 

ance between Stalin and Hitler is not true. 
The only thing that can be stated definitely 
is that the official communication of the conclu- 
sion of such an alliance has not been made yet. 
Only one who believes that Stalin arfd Hitler 
have abolished secret diplomacy and immedi- 
ately announce all their agreements to the 
world can conclude from this that no such pact 
exists. We know that secret diplomacy was 
not abolished by them and that only those 
agreements are announced when such an- 
nouncements suit their purpose. Judging by 
their actions it would be strange to think that 
they start on the on which they are 
now going without foreseeing at least the prin- 
cipal lines of their conduct in the military 
sphere. 

Such an agreement already exists and Hit- 
ler has all the guarantees of its fulfillment by 
Stalin. These guarantees are most real It 
is not true that Stalin is free to maneuver; he 
lost his freedom when, in the argument with 
Hitler in the division of Poland, he established 
a land border between Germany and USSR 
Stalin is unable to fight Germany. After the 
war in Finland should be evident 

Should Stalin come out tomorrow 
Hitler his existence would be counted not by 
months but by days. Talk about freedom to 
maneuver under these conditions malicious 
mockery. True, Stalin can still bargain with 
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NE result of the many startling circum- 

stances this war has wrought is the suc- 
cessful coordination of the widely ramified and 
detailedly constructed international Commu- 
nist apparatus into the propaganda machinery 
of the Third Reich. Here the first time is a 
comprehensive analysis of the purposes of 
this symbiosis the world thought impos- 
sible. 
It is written by Boris Nicolaievsky, who fer 
decades collaborated with Karl Kautsky. Nico- 
laievsky, perhaps more than any other indi- 
vidual, is the historian of European Socialism. 
There are few vital archives affecting radical 
history abroad which he hasn’t examined 
closely. 
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Hundreds of his articles have appeared | 
learned journals throughout the world. 
This article was written in Paris just before 
the Nazis invaded Norway. 

Nicolaievsky’s statements have been corrobo- 
rated by the cooperation between the German 
occupation oflicialdom and the Norwegian 
Communist Party, which is now urging the 
population in and about Oslo to accent Nazi 
domination, yield without further armed re- 
sistance, halt all sabotage, turn stool pigeon 
inform companions who are night- 


and on 
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the 
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ler’s advantage for any reasons; they are both 
chained to the same log. So long as Hitler's 
military might exists Stalin cannot and is un- 
willing to break off with him. 

But the question of Stalin’s military partici- 
pation in the present war is not so pressingly 
important. What can Stalin give Hitler at 
the present stage of the war? Soldiers? Hitler 
has plenty of his own. Hitler knows the char- 
acter of the Red Army. On August 11, 
1939, during the days when they were decid- 
ing to announce the conclusion of a mutual 
agreement, Hitler said to his former chief 
commissar of Danzig: “I know the Red Army 
well; I have been watching it for a long time. 
It is worth nothing, absolutely nothing; there 
is no leadership and no discipline. From the 
military standpoint it is an absolute zero.”” And 
if, despite this, he concluded a pact with this 
“absolute zero” it is because in the present 
war an army is not the only necessity. 


HE present war is not merely a “continua- 

tion of policies. only by military means.” 
The present war is totalitarian; it is necessary 
to apply all and methods of combat. 
military as well as non-military. The war 
now conducted not only at the front but also 
and a victory in the rear is some- 
important than a victory at the 
front. his last book, relates how 
the to Hitler at the 
time he was preparing for it According to 
der this was to be 
of an entirely new type, without mass attacks, 
without needless sacrifice of soldiers. 

Our strategy-taught Hitler—‘is to crush the 
enemy to make him himself.” 
He described in detail (questions which he had 
be 
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the word, in order to destroy the enemy com- 
pletely with one final stroke. 

Looking around. after knowing these opin- 
ions of Hitler, we can easily understand how 
naive is all this talk about the “hesitation of 
Hitler,” about the “strange” character of this 
war “without military action” on the Western 
Front. Hitler not 

There is no doubt about the “dowry” Stalin 
brought with him in signing the pact. Hitler 
was captivated, at least for the first period 
of the war, by Stalin’s readiness to put the 
whole apparatus of the Comintern into the 
service of disuniting the enemy in the rear. 
Undoubtedly Hitler had more than a_ few 
agents of his own in the countries against 
whom he is now at war. But these were mostly 
agents influential in so-called “high society,” 
salons, business clubs, in the editorial depart- 


is strange. 


ments of the reactionary press, ete. 

Stalin brought him a whole army of agents 
are active in othe: in 
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place this element in Rauschning’s of 
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will understand what limitless 
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True, looking over the old Bolshevist litera- 


find ambiguous notes; anti-Nazi preaching is 
usually interlaced with anti-capitalism, but 
capitalism figures here as the original source 
of all that bad, whereas Nazism is only 
shown here as a by-product. The systematic 
“cleaning” of the leading apparatus of the 
parties in recent years as in 
France, now appears in a new light. This un- 
doubtedly served as a preparation to the trans- 
fer of the Communist parties from the “anti- 
Nazi front” to the “anti-capitalist” front 
which is at present.binding the Stalinists and 
the Hitlerites tighter together. 
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Communist 


Nevertheless Stalin's task was a very difth- 
cult one, but he sueceeded. He undoubtedly 
lost a considerable part of the masses follow- 
ing him all over the world, but he succeeded 
in bringing over the Comintern apparatus as 
well as the apparatus of the separate Commu- 
nist parties to the new socio-political camp 
into which he himself had moved. True, this 
apparatus underwent many purgings but still 
amazing that in not one of the Euro- 
pean Communist parties was there not a ma- 
jority, or minority that 
revolted the political 
line. 

It to trace this 
whole operation in detail but it would lead too 
One phase, 
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considerable 
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even a 
against change 


would be very interesting 


far afield. however, is necessary to 
note: the important role played by the legend 
about Stalin’s maneuver,’ the 
legend already mentioned. Had Stalin come 
out at in August last year, 
direct ally of Hitler, his maneuver would have 
suffered 


“complicated 


onee, aft “us oa 
a complete defeat. 
The legend of “complicated maneuver” served 
Many who could 
not reconcile themselves with the sudden tran 
sition from the fighter against 
ternational Nazism” role of a_ political 
of this grasped at the 
salutary legend, calming with it their alarmed 
. and having done so they gradu 
became accustomed to the new situation 
From the first days of the signing of the pact 
beth these organizations were put to work to 
spread and confirm this legend,.such importance 


as a brake on a steep decline. 
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of transferring the Communist cadres into the 
camp of Nazism. A telegrams 
and lying articles was manufactured and dis- 
ly that often even honest and 
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flood of false 
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T PRESENT we can consider the prepara- 
tory work for the change of front of world 
Stalinism almost finished. The “legend” 
being kept up only France where Commu- 
nist agitators continue to convince trusting 
listeners that Stalinism is preparing a deci- 
sive battle against Hitlerism. In other coun- 
trices this “legend” been thrown away as 
useless rubbish. Stalinism and is 
openly coming out as an ally and supporter of 
Hitlerism. In all neutral countries Stalinites 
and Hitlerites are side. The 
struggle of Stalinists against Hitler in Ger- 
many has reduced to nothing. One can 
find not article, not notice against 
Nazism in of the German Commu- 
nist journals 3ulletin of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Transport Workers, in 
the last asks the “Velt,” central 
organ of the Stalinists in German, forgot the 
existence of Germany 
But this is not all. News 
ing certain connections between small groups 
of and the center of Hitler’s es- 
pionage. We believe the information not only 
because it often mentioned in the so- 
cialist press but also because such connections 
are only the logical consequence of the whole 
political line of Stalinism. If it were previ- 
ously axiomatic that every Communist must 
also be a chekist, then tomorrow we will find 
in the new edition of rules of Communist 
morality a new directive: every orthodox Stali- 
all possible aid to the Ges- 
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THE LIGHT of all this it is possible to 
answer the general question of Stalin’s role 
There certainly exists be- 

Hitler a far reaching alli- 

ance the joint fight against the 

Western European democracies. This alliance 

was concluded by Stalin in all seriousness and 


in the present war. 
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Hitler, need Stalin’s 
help Western European front. When 
need will in the military operations in 
secondary places, where even an “army that is 
nothing” of use, then 
this road; he ean re- 
fuse nothing to Hitler. Events move fast. The 
military operations may 
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Prices in Sweden Kept at Low Level 
AsCo-ops Crack Whip onTrust Chiefs 


By ANDERS HEDBERG 
Secretary of the Coop rative International. : ; 
POSSIBLY it is futile to speak of culture and democracy in Scandinavia now. 
ever, let us look for a moment at a Swedish worker. 
his trade union and collective bargaining. But income 
life; expenditure is just as important. If through hi 
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ACRAMENTO.—Surplus la- 
bor—keynote of the Asso- 
ciated Farmer structure for 
the exploitation of America’s 
Okies—will be tackled 
statewide basis under the plan 
of the California State Depart- 
ment Employment. 


on a 


of 


At present, AF stooges spread 
lavish circulars throughout 
— the South and Southwest de- 
claring that jobs are plentiful in the fruit-picking fields of Cali- 
fornia. The farmers of neighboring states flock to the fields—and 
with the surplus labor on hand, AF employers push wages down 
far below 


subsistence levels. 


Under the California SDE plan, information centers will be set up 
throughout the in to inform migrant workers with 
respect to possible bonafide areas of employment. Facts will be 
sorted with respect to counties, districts, and employers in need 
of help. and the knowledge employment opportunities will be 
passed on through three central headquarters. at California’s bor- 
der quarantine stations. and at the SDE’s 78 offices. 

The plan will hit the AF sorting the real jobs from the 
ciated Farmer phonies. and preventing the establishment of huge 
labor surpluses for exploitation by the fruit growers. 
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is DAE. Resolution on 
‘The.U.S. and the War 


{Adopted at the New 
of the Social Democratic 


AZI GERMANY'S invasion. of Denmark and Norway again 

demonstrates what would be in store for all free countries if 
Hitler should win the war. It is high time that the people of the 
United States recognize this fact and that our government embark 
on a determined policy in favor of the cause of democracy. 





Y vr ‘kh 
Federation, 


City Convention 
Aprié 21, 1940) 


The United States cannot escape a share of responsibility for 
the present state of affairs. Our absence from the League of Na- 


tions weakened it from the start and contributed to nrake it in- 
effective as an instrument of peace; our aloofness from Europe 
after the World War made it impossible for us to restrain the 


victors from their haYsh t*eatment of the young German Repub- 
lic, a policy which was partly responsible for the rise of Nazism; 
a more active policy on the part of our country in collaboration 
with the governments and peoples who did not desire this war 
might well have deterred Hitler from unleashing the present con- 
flict: the tragic fate of small nations is due to the complete 
of collective security, and for this we share the blame. 

. Now. that the war is raging 
duty: is more clear than ever. 


lack 


and civilization is at stake, our 
England and France went far, 
in their desire to preserve 
them by Nazi Germany's 


This is not an imperialist war. 
perhaps ‘too far, in yielding to Hitler 
peace... War was finally forced upon 
limitless desire for conquests. 

The: Allies are fighting not only for the preservation of their 
empités, but for their very existence, and in doing so they are 
fighting to put a stop to international lawlessness. The vital 
interests of England and France coincide with the interests of 
progress and humanity. 
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EK SOCIAL DEMOCRATS do not identify ourselves with the 

present governments of England and France; we differ fun- 
damentally with their social and economic outlook. But we realize 
that democracy must be preserved as a prerequisite for social 
progress. 

In accord with the international socialist and labor movement, 
ivicluding the German Social Democratic Party, we therefore 
wholeheartedly support the Allied cause. Unless the totalitarian 
regimes are crushed, civilization cannot be preserved; that is the 
issue now. 


As Social Democrats, true, to our tradition, we abhor war. 
But there is one thing that is far worse than war, and that is 
slavery... This war, started by Hitler in his desire for world 


dominion, must be fought. out. Any peace conference, with the 
Nazi regime intact, would mean capitulation of the democracies 
and would result in a fascist domination of Europe and an immi- 
nent danger to America. 

The preservation of our own liberties depends on the defeat 
of Hitler Germany. It is an illusion to argue that the United 
States is safe from invasion, and therefore not affected by the 
wWar’s outcome. 

A Hitler victory would mean intensification of competition of 
totalitarian economic systems, with their wage economies and low 
wage and work standards against American economy with con- 
sequent deepening of the depression in this country; it would 
enable Nazi Germany to get a foothold in Latin America; it would 
foree us to gigantic armament in defense against a fascist Europe; 
above .all, the Atlantic Ocean is no barrier to fascist ideas whose 
influx. could not be checked if the democracies were defeated. 

Anyone who at this time demands that we stand aloof from 
the European conflict, whether he be a short-sighted isolationist or 
a well-meaning pacifist, is actually helping the cause of the dic- 
tators as much as a Communazi agent of foreign despotism. 


HE overwhelming majority of the people in all free countries, 

inchidimg our own, share our desire for the defeat of Nazi 
Germany. It is perfectly understandable that the small neutral 
states fear to take a stand. 

But our great nation need not be afraid of becoming involved 
in war against its will; it is too powerful to invite any hostile 
act while Germany has her hands full. The United States must 
translate her sympathies into action, and act in accordance with 
her ®wn and humanity’s interests. 

We do not ask that our country 
however, to join the chorus of those 
stay out of war under all circumstances. 
to war, we can do much more than we 
the cause of civilization in this crisis. 

Our 
critical, 
smal] loan might be made 


war. We refuse, 
that we must 
without resort 
to further 


enter the 
who demand 
Moreover, 
have done yet 


sympathy with Finland appear hypo- 
in view of the weeks of wrangling in Congress whether a 
and the restriction of the funds to non- 


professions of 


military purchases. Our enormous financial resources should be 
used generously to aid the democracies. 


The revised Neutrality Act, by forbidding our ships to enter 
the «ombat zone and by embodying the cash-and-carry clause, has 
relinquished principles for which we had stood through all our 
history. Worse still, it hampers the shipment of necessary sup- 
plies to the Allies. What the smal] neutrals do, the United States 
should surely dare do—that is, permit her merchant marine to 
trade with the Allies. 


We sympathize with the administration’s appeal to withhold 
shipments of certain commodities ta Russia and Japan; but why 
shonld American merchants be to exercise a_ police 
which duly belongs to the government? If the moral embargo is 
justified (and it is), then the should be made effective 
by proper government action. 

We should go further. Our laws do not prevent trade with 
Germany; that trade is hampered only by the action of the Allied 
navies. However, considerable shipments reach Germany via Rus- 
sia. To prevent this flow, an embargo should be placed on all 
shipments of war goods to both these countries. 


asked power 


embargo 


Bolshevist Russia belongs in the category as 
Stalin, when he mzde the pact with Hitler, 
green light which permitted Hitler to go on the 
road to war. Russia’s invasion of Poland gave that country the 
final death blow. against Finland paved the way 
for Hitler's recent Seandinavia which the Bolshevik 
press now applauds. 
Any notion that Stalin 


PeesED. same 
Nazi Germany. 

turned on the 

Russia’s wat 

invasion of 


betray Hitler is irrelevant. 
Bolshevist Russia is Nazi Germany’s actual ally, and is an equally 
dangerous enemy to democracy, peace and humanity. 

A world power such as the United States must fearlessly 
its part-in this crisis in order to hasten the end of the 
assure the victory of the democracies. 

Equally important will be the presence of the United States 
at» the peace conference, help lay the foundation for a 
just and permanent peace, and to cooperate with the other nations 
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war and 


so as to 


in the solution of the stupendous economic problems which face 
the world. 
Only if our country does her share now, will she then be 
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U.S. Military Criminal Law Archaic, 


Parallels Rigid Reichswehr Code 








U. S. SOLDIERS IN MOCK WAR IN GEORGIA | 
Face Excessive Penalties for Errors 


By FRITZ STERN 


Author of “Netes on Military Criminal Law.” 

Cy= chapter in American justice 
I refer to the military crimina! law. The 
States Articles of War trace not merely their 
present form and substance to the Massachusetts 
of 1775 and the American Articles of War 


has been very sadly neglected. 
present United 
origins, but their 
Articles of Wai 
of 1776. 


The latter, in turn, are based almost entirely upon the old 
British Mutiny Acts of 1689 and the British Articles of War of 
1765. And for a period of more than a century and a half there 


has been no substantial change in our system of criminal law for 
the military. 

The Articles of War are still bui!t on the principle that military 
justice is a part of military discipline, and that it represents an 
aspect of the power of the commander. This point of view may 
have been appropriate to various periods in ancient history. It is 
a complete anachronism in the light of present-day views of jus- 
tice and its administration, 

Military criminal law is a ma 
today to the general public. During the 
were tried by American courts-martial. 
the figures are not inconsequential. 

For the average number of the cases tried during ten years 
before the World War 38,000 a year. Clearly, these statistics 
furnish amp!e reason for an awakening of popular interest in 
the military criminal law of our country. 

There are even more pressing reasons for 
During the World War, when our military 
operating at its best it was almost from the 
widespread protest. 


tter of tremendous importance 
World War 350,000 cases 


Even in times of peace 


was 


such an interest. 
criminal system was 
first, the subject of 


e 


ENERAL 
prevalent, 
The most important of 
tary code itself 
code which systematically 
treatment of 


CROWDER, though trying to defend the system then 
summarizes the complaints in fourteen points. 
them are the follewine: “that the 
and enlightened, but 
belongs to medieval 
soldiers is not a 


mili- 
is an archaic 
times; that the 
ceording to the 


is not modern 


genera} accused 


rigid limitations of law as embodied in the criminal code, but is 
according to the arbitrary discretion of the commanding officer in 
each case; that the sentences imposed by courts-martial are as 
a rule excessively severe; that the Judge Advocate General’s office 
either partakes in the attitude of severity or makes ho attempt to 
cheek it by revisory action.” 

So universal was the feeling of dissatisfaction that some slight 
improvement was effected by amendment after the war, in 1920. 

Of particular interest are the heavings held in 1919 before 
the ‘Subcommittee of the Military Affairs‘Committee of the Senate 
on the establishment of military justice. There we find the rea- 
sons for the great number of complaints. 

One after another, tegal authorities appeared before the Sub- 
committee to testify that the American military criminal law is 
no law at all (Major J. E. Runcie), and that it is not based on 
any consistent social concepts (the same and General Ansell); it 
even is ut some articles contrary to the terms of the Constitution. 

General Ansell reported that when the’ War Department re- 
quested suggestions for an improvement of the law: “about _—. 
alterations were recommended, not systematic, not substantial,” t 
revise the full substance of the law. 

From the statement of Major J. E. 
“I would 
tary law and the civil law, I was long ago convinced, and have 
for many years maintained, that there is not and never has 
been anything in our military system that deserves to be called 
military law... . 

“Offenses, as I remember, are defined, except-in special cases, 
in very general terms only; but a staté of facts which contains 
no element’ of military offense may be described as a military 
offense, and the accused be brought to trial, convicted and pun- 
ished. ... 


Runcie of August 2, 1919: 


“That was what I was about to call attention to. Our 
public is never really interested in military affairs. 
os % * 
ROM the statement of General Ansell of Aueust 25, 1919: “The 


truth of the matter is that we do not regard the enlisted men 
of the Army as really human beings, persons who can suffer, and 
who when properly appealed to,’can ‘respond—can actually move 
mountains through that appeal—but as property. 

And one trial during the World War may fo'low as an example, 
according to the report of Colonel Rigby of September 24, 1919: 
“I have in mind a particular case that I remember when I was 
reviewing officers’ cases, where an officer was charged with being 
absent without leave. I think he was gone five or six days. He 
was just reporting, and they had no quarters for him and sent 
him away temporarily, and he was taken down with the “flu” 
and was sick in bed. 

He was sick, I suppose, was the reason, but, at-any rate, he 
did not take the trouble to have anybody telephone, and no report 
was made of the cause of his absence, and he came back five or 
six days late. He was charged with absence without leave, and 
was tried. 

“The court, of course, could have given him any sentence, from 
2 reprimand up. They gave him the heaviest sentence possible, 
dismissal from the. Army, then turned around, and every one of 
them joined in a recommendation of clemency thinking it 
could then be cut down, forgetting that it had to go clear up to 
the President, through all the machinery.” 

A comparison of the military criminal laws of the different 
nations with that of the United States reveals the greatest simi- 
larity in procedure between the American and the German system. 
This flows largely from the similarity in the position accorded 
the commander in each system. He exercises an excessive influ- 
ence in the work of the court so that it is--virtually impossible 
for it to act as an independent judicial bédy. 

In general, the American Military Criminal Law is overripe for 
a systematic modernization. What is needed is 2 new code which 
will keep pace with present-day concepts of justtice on the high 
democratic plane_of many other laws in the United States. 
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like to say that after a long experience of both the mili-’ 


Fair’ Jubitee : 
ToShowUS.| 
Landmarks — 


Construction is under way on 
“American Jubilee,” the musical 
extravaganza which sets the pace 
for the geared-up tempé of the re- 
juvenated fun zone at the N. Y.- 
World’s Fair. From its stage, the 
biggest ever built in America, 
three hundred actors, dancers and 
singers as well as a troupe of 
trained horses, Americans ‘will 
catch the rhythm of the Ameriéan 
Way from the War of, Independ- 
ence to modern times, as told in 
gay music and- homespun comedy. 


The first full-sized reproduc- 
tions of historica2) buildings ever 
made for stage sets will be seen 
in “American Jubilee.” The build- 
ings reproduced in exact detail 
include such landmarks as the 
old New York City Hall of 1789; 
Ford Theatre, where Abraham. 
Lincoln wos assassinated; Bar- 
num’s Museum and Astor House, 
centers of New York’s sporting: 
gaiety in the 19th century. 








Produced by a collaboration of 
some of the outstanding names 
in the theatre, the forty-cent spec- 
tacle oceupies the entire south 
end of the Great White Way and 
has seven thousand seats under 
its flag-decked canopies. 

Frank Duffield, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading fireworks experts, 
heads the staff which will pro- 
duce the “news of the day” in 
bursting rockets and flares on 
Liberty Lake each night. 





CHIC. SOCIALISTS, UNIONS 
HOLD MAY DAY RALLY 


By M. ¥. HALUSHKA 


CHICAGO, Hl. —-€hicago So- 
cialists and progressive trade 
unionists will hold a United May 
Day Celebration at the A.C.W. 
Auditorium, 333 South Ashland 
Blvd., on Wednesday evening 
(7:80 p. m.), May 1. The popular 
Workmen’s Circle Chorus and 
the Bohemian orchestra will 
furnish the musical features of 
the program. Speakers. will be 
representatives of the Social 
Democratic Federation, Socialist 
Party and trade wnions. The 
May Day meeting is being held 
under the auspicés of the United 
Labor and Secialist May Day 
Committee which is ¢ompdsed. of 
the S.D.F., S:P., Verband, Work- 
men’s Circle, Federation of Jew- 
ish Trade Unions, .and Millinery 
Workers Union. 








Jobless insurance Denied Se 

California Unionists 
SACRAMENTO.—Union lead- 

ers here this week bitterly as- 


sailed a court decision which 
denied unemployment insurance 
benefits to AFL machinists who 
refuse to cross a picket line 


maintained by AFL welders. 








Labor Wins in Two 
California Decisions 


LOS ANGELES. 


Long Live the C 


Cooperative Movement 
in America! ' 


Through the New Leader we extend 
our greetings to all who toil— 
on this First of May. 


LOCAL 66—I. L. G. W. U. 


Z. L. FRIEDMAN, President 
































Labor rung } 
up two victories in state and fed- - " | wre ee % dig a 
eral courts in the state this week. C ooperative Bakery of Brooklyn | GREETINGS 
In Madera County, the Federal 209 Lott Ave 
Court enjoined local authorities eS ae q 7 P 
from enforcing an Associated .——-——- — -- emeenee samen t eng eon | SKIRT MAKERS UNION 
Far mer-backed ordinance’ ban- Jj- - me Local 23—I. L. G. W. U. 
ning picketing and aute caravans. MAY DAY GREETINGS | 131 West 33rd Street, N. Y. C. H 
sb \ 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 
WORKMEN'S MUTUAL JOINT BOARD LOUIS GORDON, Chairman LOUIS REISS, Manager 
FIRE INSURANCE x ’ 7 a —— 
SOCIETY, Inc. DRESS and WAISTMAKERS’ UNION 
(ORGANIZED 1872) JULIUS HOCHMAN, General Manager — BEN EVRY, President = Pee ee 
A Co-operative Fire Insurance PHILLIP KAPP, Secretary-Treasurer i 
Society Owned and Operated We extend our greetings to all who t 
ot e ik’ bu kane db | ‘ 
100% Unionized ; ; ™ . wor y hand an rain for t 
Regie song Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union : ea air sea j 
HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSUR- Local 10 complete emancipation of workers. 


ANCE AT ACTUAL COST 


Average Rate 10 Cts. Annually 
for every $100.00 Insurance 
Fire Losses Appraised Liberally 
Upon Admission every member 
must make a deposit equal to 
90 cents for every $100.00 of 
Insurance. This deposit will be 
repaid in full upon withdrawal | 

For further information 

apply to the Main Office 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
New York City 
Telephone REgent 42432 


Ask for booklet 62 LUIGI 














ISIDORE NAGLER, 


Dress and Waistmakers’ Union, Local 22 
CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN, Manager-Secretary 


Dress and Waist Pressers’ Union Local 60 
MAX COHEN, Manager 


Italian Dressmakers’ Union, Local 89 
ANTONINI, General Secretary-Manager 











Manager 














a hg 


UNDERGARMENT AND 
NEGLIGEE WORKERS’ 
UNION 

Local 62 — I. L. G. W. U. 


ee 


ne oe 


SAMUEL SHORE, 
General Manager 








{}| May the ideals and aims of our great 


| 
| THE FESTIVAL OF 


yi. | 


SOV EES FUEL ELIG VS EY, 




















leaders 
First as 
THE WORKING CLASS, 


be to all of us a source of inspiration for real 


and teachers, who proclaimed May 


freedom, equitable peace and a full measure of 
justice to the toiling masses throughout the world. 


JOINT BOARD of the 
| Cloak, Suit, Skirt and 


Reefer Makers’ Unions 
of GREATER NEW YORK 


Locals 117, 9, 10, 23, 35, 48, 64, 82 and 102, 
i. b.. G. W. Ui. 





| ISRAEL. FEINBERG, General Manager 
| SAMUEL LEFKOVITS MORRIS J. ASHBES 
\ssistant-General Manager Secretary-Treasurer 
MAX SILVERMAN LOUIS E. LANGER 
\cting-Chairman Recording-Secretary 





























Unity of Action, Solidarity With Our Brothers 
Will. Bring the World 


and Sisters 





Close to Freedom, Democracy 


and Liberty. 


LOCAL 89 


i. L: G. W. U. 


JOSEPH DI MELLA 
President 








LUIGI ANTONINI 
General Secretary. 
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SDF. News 


Avcust CLAESSENS will start on a transcontinental 
' tour on Thursday, May 2, for the S.D.F., trade uni 





and the Workmen’s Circle. His itinerary is as follows:»May 
2 Workmen’s ‘Circle May Day meeting, Rochester, N. Y.. 
549 Joseph Ave., 8:30 P. M.; May 3, North Tonawanda, N. 
Y., Remington Rand Union; May 4, Buffalo, S.D.F. meeting ; 


May 5, afternoon, Buffalo Work- 
men’s Circle, Br. 29—A.L.P. Ban- 
quet in the evening; May 6, 
Cleveland, Ohio, I.L.G.W.U. and 
other meetings; May 7 to 11, in 
Chicago, S.D.F., trade union and 
W. C.-meeiings; May 12, Ohama, 
Neb., W..C. meeting; May 16 to 
21, San Francisco, Oakland and 
nearby cities. 
Social Democratic Feder News -- 
: May 22 to 31.in and around Los 
Angeles; June 3, Kansas City; 
June 4, St. Louis; June 6, Chi- 
cago. Later dates in the making 
for Indianapolis, Dayton, Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 


ets. 

Mecguents for dates should be 
mailed to’: The New Leader, 7 E. 
15. St., N. Y. C., while “Claessens 
is on tour. 

May Day Meetings 

Local New York, ‘Tuesday, 
April 30, 8:30 P. M., Debs Audi- 
torium. Note program elsewhere 
in this issue. 

German Branch, Neve Volks- 
zeitung and affiliated German 
Societies, Wednesday, May ‘1, 
Audubon. Hall, 166 St. near 
Broadway. Gerhart Seger and 
other speakers and concert. 

‘Jewish Socialist Verband Ban- 
quet, May 1, 6 P. M., Hotel Dip- 
lomat.- Annual *“Wecker” dinner 
and symposium. 

Bronx County S.D.F. May Day 
Festival and entertainment, danc- 
ing and refreshments, at Bronx 
Labor Community Center, 40 W. 
Burnside Ave., Wednesday, May 
1, 8:50 P. M, 

* 


~ * 


City Central Committee meets 





Wednesday, May 8, instead of 
May 1. 
a Pd x 
“Race Prejudice” at New Era 
August Claessens speaks on 
Club, 274 East Broadway, Friday, 
April 26, 9 P. M. 


Howard Rudrer speaks on 
“Public Convenience and Neces- 
sity” on W.E.V.D., Friday, April 
26, 10:30 P. M. 

Arrangements have been made 
for two boat rides during the 
coming Summer. The steamer 
Claremont has ‘been chartered ior 
excursions to Bear Mountain 
Park on the Hudson, Saturday, 
July 20, and Saturday, August 
10. 

« 

A. I. Shiplacoff Branch Social 
and Card Party, Sat. May 11, at 
971 Sutter Ave., Brooklyn, A.L.P. 
Club Rooms. 

Jacob Rich, City Editor of the 
Jewish Daily Forward, speaks on 
“Communist Alibis for Hitler’s 
War,” Monday, April 29, 8:30 P. 
M. in Amalgamated Cooperative 
Houses, Bronx, Assembly Room, 
80 Van Cortlandt Pk. S., S.D.F. 
Branch Forum. 

* tt 

Rebecca Simonson of the Teach- 
ers Guild speaks on “Morals ver- 
sus Mathematics—Issues in the 
Bertrand Russell Case,” Monday, 
May 6, 8:45 P. M. Labor Com- 
munity Center, 80 West Burnside 
Ave., Bronx, S. D. F. Branch. 
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By Dr. MAURICE S. CALMAN 


} 


N VIEW of the fact that the 


subject of “health care” is re 


ceiving increased public attention 
irom day to day and because so 
many plans to accomplish it are 
being proposed, it is imperative 
that the term “socialization” be 


defined. 

By “socialization” is meant that 
the States or the Federal adminis 
tration enact laws which will in 
stitute, at public expense, a system 


of health education and a complete 
health service, that should be 


available to A/LiL. the people 


sv the health professions 1s 


meant the medical, dental, phar 
macentica!, nursing, and al! the al 
lied services and personnel. 


At present protessional services, 
because they are obtained at prices 


paid by the purchasers, are in a 
class with all other commodities 
offered for salé in the open, com- 
petitive market, and are available 


mainly to those who are able to 


pay ior them. To the great mass 
of our population, whose incomes 
are hardly sufficient to cover the 
bare. life necessities, health ser 
vices remain a,mere wish. 

It is generally admitted by the 
health professions that the prob 
lem of providing adequate health 
care for the greatest number o: 
our people has remained unsolved 
to date. 

Nor have the economic prob- 
lems of the physicians been solved, 
ior the degree of conifort in which 
a doctor can maintain his family 
and himself is in proportion to the 
number of sick people that apply 
to him for his services. The greater 
the number of patients he treats 
the greater is his mcome 


+ * * 
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~~ Socialized 


such beneficent health services to 
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yrofessional attention to of public health education and an 
of them who show signs ot equitable distribution 
trom normal health con our land of facilities 
clinic and personnel—so as to give 
Socialization of the health pro to all who are in need of 
iimis at the extension of sional services, the very 


people Socialization 


t preclude the private prac day In the large centers « 
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offices vecaus¢ 


i livelihood are 
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possibly deal adequatel th these COME saree 
} 7 ‘ thont loctors 

problems. Phe Government could are Without eller coctor 
solve them by means of a studied = P?'4 
socialization pla » would Conditions in these latter 
pr id or an 1 ¢ program nave reached such a Pass 


hospital and 


tention available at the time. 


Chaotic conditions obtain 


population the doctors locate their 


there the prospects 


facilities 
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ng Live the First of May! 
® Long Live the Workmen’s Circle! 














NDER a socialized torm of 
practice, physicians and den 
tists would be employed by the 
GREETINGS Government, at fair remuneration, 
and they would be charged with 
the duty of keeping the people in 
from good health. Sincg no extra pay 
would accrue to them for treating 
the ill, it wonld be to the doctors’ 
AM A L GA M A = E D BA N K interests to see to it that the peo- 
ple, at all times, enjoy good health. 
Many of the more economically 
11-15 UNION SQUARE = Corner 15th Street NEW YORK comfortable families in our midst 
employ the services of physicians 
and dentists to keep their members 
in ood health, and to render im 
San aaacen can aneaia tnindindin tetntcnetn cman enim aiamaam aaa dameamem aman me 
Onward to Our Fight for Freedom, We reaffirm 
Peace and Democracy! } our abiding faith 
‘ ; si i in-the power of 
. ~ ¥e . 
+ MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION } Solidarity. | 
: } 
Local 24 \ 4 « 
4 
4 ~ 
ALEX ROSE, Secretary-Treasurer 3 LOCAL 35 
‘ 4 
ws " aA An pono! I. L. G. W. U. 
S 
To the Workers of the World 
s JOSEP}! BRESLAU, 
Our Greetings! Manager | 
Long Live the First of May! 
? Demand the Union Label 
UNITED HATTERS’, CAP mand the Union 
AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ Long lve Labor's Solidarity 
INTERNATIONAL UNION _ |} | MEBREW-AMERICAN 
TYPOGRAPHICAL 
a UNION No. 83 
1. Tt. U. 
M. ZARITSKY MICHAEL GREENE THEODORE GLASS, Pres. 
President General Secretary: E.A. MOINESTER, Vice-Pres. 
NATHAN EFROS, Sec’y-Treas. 
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A. GRAF, Chairman 


Local 3 








Coat Makers Trade Board 


P. ARNONI, J. GOLD, Managers 


Local 25 


J. DORFMAN, Sec'y 


ET us dedicate ourselves anew to the task of reshaping the world free 
from human degradation in all its forms. 


Forward to the task of organizing the workers to make themselves 
masters of their own destinies! 


Forward to the building of peace, plenty and prosperity! 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


of America 


JOS. CATALANOTTI, L. HOLLANDER, Managers 
ABRAHAM MILLER, ‘Secretary-Treasurer 


ae 


BENJAMIN WEISS, Secretary 


7 Local 19 
M. KAUFMAN, Chairman 
} H. ZUSSMAN, Secretary 


Local 63 
M.COROTOLO, Chairman A.MARRA, Sec’y 
Custom Tailors Locals 
162 and 80 


E. D. ROTH and R. PECARORO, Secretaries 


Pants Makers’ Trade Board 


M. BLUMENREICH, Manager 
H. NOVODVOR, Secretary 


Vest Makers’ Local 32 


S. REICH, Manager 


Local 10 


A. ARONSON, Chairman J. SHUSTER, Sec’y 


Local 142 


BENY ADDEO, Business Agent 
A. ORLANDO, Secretary 


Lecal 24, Newark, N. J. 
Local 198, Passaic, N. J. 
Local 208, Vineland, N. J. 


H. GERLAK, Sec’y 
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In loving memory of our young 


and beautiful son 


SAUL N. MINKOFF 


who was laid to his eternal rest on 
May Ist, 1939. 





*Long Live The New Leader! | 


e 
Greetings from the 


Workmen’s Circle 


“ 304B SEATTLE 
29B- BUFFALO 
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“Special doctors for these people? Why, they get a visiting nurse once a year!!" 


President Roosevelt unzes an im 
mediate appropriation of some ten 
million dollars for the construction 
of about fifty hospitals in various 
parts of our country. 


To the Government, the sociali- 
zation of the health professions 
would not mean engaging in some 
new enterprise. As a matter of 
fact, the federal, state and local 
administrations annually spend 
many millions ot dollars in build- 
ing and maintenance of hospitals, 
health centers and clinics; in the 
boards of health; in institutions for 
the insane, twherculosis, and those 
with cancer and nervous diseases: 
in the treatment of venereal dis- 
eases; institutions for the treat 
ment of heart, joint and rheumatic 
diseases; clinics for the treatment 
of people afflicted with asthma 
and hay fever, and for immuniza- 
lion against diseases, 

Free medical and dental services 
are provided by the government to 
nd WPA work 
ers, and medical aid has recently 
been extended to the great army 
of migrants. 


peop on reliet 


Thus it can be seen that sociali 
zation can be instituted now, within 
the present economy, in the same 
manner that the public educational 
system and the other public. ser- 
vices have been set up 

_ * a 
Tr SHOULD also be noted that 


the field of government opera- 
tion is constantly being widened 


Medicine Vital for Proper Treatment 
Of Needy One-Third, Fair Play to U.S. Doctors 


to include more and more dis- 
eases. 

We are told that polities will | 
control sacialized medicine and 
corruption will prevail. For the 
sake of argument, let us take the 
public educational system and ad- 
mit that politics and corruption, 
to a certain extent, exist there 

Yet I dare say that there is 
hardly a person who would wish 
to see our free school educational 
system replaced by the private 
system for the tutoring of youth 
of our country 

Some ask how we would raise 
the money necessary to institute 
a socialization plan. In .the first 
place, several hillions of dollars 
are now being spent annually by 
our people for health care. The 
sum expended constitutes an 
amount the Government would 
find ample to operate an adequate 
system of health care for all the 
people. When ‘billions of dollars 
are needed for purposes of. relief, 
PWA, WPA, CCC, NYA, farm 
relief, rearmament, and a thousand 
and one other activities, the gov- 
ernment resorts to taxation and 
the money is obtained. 


We approve, and rightly so, the 
spending. of millions of. dollars anr 
nually by the govermment. in 
teaching soil cultivation to the 
farmers ,so as to enable them to 
raise abundant crops and care far 
their horses, cows, pigs, sheep, 
chickens and other livestock 
through proper housing, feeding 
and breeding. 


Many millions of dollars now 
being spent by the Government. 
in curing the sick would be saved 
ii the people were. taught. the. 
ways and means of keeping well. 
Millions’ of labor hours: are -idst; 
because of the iiness of workers 
who otherwise would be engaged 
im productive labor. 

& & eo 
EALTH service, now a-com- 
modity for sale in the epen 
market, under a socialized system 
would come into its own; as seme- 
thing indispensable. ; 

A sick person may be a menace 
to the health of the people in: his 
immediate circle. It is therefore in 
the interest of every one of: us: 
that we institute health education: 
and care, the aim of which shall 
be freedom from infection and 
disease. Sy: 

Socialization would -set up a 
s¥stem of compulsory periodic 
and thorough health exammations 
of every person. Health centers, 
conveniéntly located and equipped 
with the best and most modern 
apparatus, manned by adequate 
staffs, would act as the media for 
f information 
on how to keep well. Hospital 
and clinic facilities would ‘be pro- 
vided for the treatment of those 
found to be in need of them. 


» dienencatios 
the dispensation 


In the interest of fair play. to 
the public and the members of 
the health professions, the Gov- 
ernment should adopt a socializa- 
tion plan offerimz an all-inelusive 
solution to the health care prob- 
lem of our nation and proper re- 
ward to those engaged in dis- 
pensing professional services ta, 
the people. : 











OUR MAY DAY GREETINGS! 


WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 









































‘ 812—PROVIDENCE 
“  24—-NEW YORK 
“ 99—NEW YORK 


“ 559—CLEVELAND 
“ 925—-DORCHESTER 





1—NEW YORK “ 320—ALBANY Cc 
2—-NEW YORK “ 322--NEW YORK Yemetery Department 
6—BROOKLYN ** 362—CAMDEN 175 East Broadway : 
25—NEW YORK “ 375—NEW YORK a 
25B NEW YORK “ 389—-NEW YORK = EEE 
29—BUFFALO ““ 399A-LINCOLN 
39—-NEW YORK “ 409—CHICAGO | GREETINGS 
41—ANSONIA “ 457—GRAND RAPIDS |. 
45—PITTSBURGH “ 485—TORONTO from the 
49—NEW YORK 7 egg bese United Cloak, Suit, Infants & Children’s 
60-——ST. LOUIS “ 520— ; ‘ - 
63__KANSAS CITY “< 8998 TORONTO Coat Operators & Sample Makers Unien 
64—NEW YORK ““ 610—MONTICELLO Local 117—I. L. G. W. U. 
64B-NEW YORK “ 655—LOS ANGELES / || 
66—NEW YORK “ 670—TORONTO 1 ee 
69B- WILMINGTON ““ 710—BROCKTON i tind 
79—CLEVELAND “ 723—-NEW BEDFORD | —=t 
79B-CLEVELAND “ 760—NEW YORK + ; 
80—NEW YORK “ 801—PASSAIC a 4 
81—PHILADELPHIA “ 806—SAN FRANCISCO. | i 
92—WASHINGTON ‘““ 815—-BROCKTON if | . , 
111—NEW YORK “ 816—ATLANTIC CITY > | Labor’s Holiday \ 
112—-SCRANTON “ §28-—TORONTO )) ° R 
= jf > ) 
124—-PHILADELPHIA “ 830__NEW YORK aM Is a Tribute to Labor’s ; 
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_ Ruse Kept Barkley from Fighting Anti-F-D Logan Bill 


Measure Killing New Deal! 
Faces Defeat After Expose 


By BRYCE OLIVER 

News Commentator at Station WEVD, New York 

W that the House of Representatives has 

passed the “Walter-Logan Bill” by a vote of 
almost three to one and the measure has gone to 
the Senate, the inside story of how this bill has 
been maneuvered to its present stage through the 
use of trickery, aeceit and subterfuge is begin- 
ning to leak out. The outline of the story is 
enough to cause one to shutider for the ap- 
parently tenuous hold which the American people 
have upon the institution of popular government. 

The “Walter-Logan Bill,” described in pious 
phrases as “an act to save Democracy from 
Bureaucracy,” would accomplish by subterfuge 
the destruction of popular laws which the 
proponents of this iniquitous measure dare not 
attack in the open. 

Ordered, under one of these laws, to obey, a 
powerful corporation or group, well supplied 
with money, could evade the statute for years, 
and possibly forever, by the simple expedient of 
appealing first one point and then another and 
another to a Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Thus, the agency established by Congress to 
enforce the statute in question would be rendered 
impotent by any organization rich enough to 
meet the legal costs. 

But this is only an exposition of the subterfuge 

The story begins not in the House, of Repre- 
sentatives, which has just passed the measure, 
but in the Senate, which once approved it “unan- 
imously.” It was this “unanimous” adoption by 
the Senate, a fact so often emphasized in ‘the 
House debate, which convinced scores of Rep- 
resentatives who had not read or studied the bill 
that it must be as worthy as the publicity in- 
dicated. They therefore voted blindly for a 
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As Congress Passes Our Laws 
which 


measure had such seemingly patriotic 


backing. 
4 * 
ND so a little enlightenment concerning this 
“unanimity” of the Senate may be of some 
present and future value. 

At the very start—at the birth of this meas 
ure—there was trickery, The Senate author was 
the late M. M. Logan of Kentucky, a man who 
had switched from ultra-conservatism to ultra- 
liberalism but who had always remained sym- 
pathetic to the ideas of his closest associates. 

These were rich and important lawyers, who 
never had served any but large corporations and 
the influential rich. Senator Logan, a member 
of the Judiciary Committee, was not overly en- 
thusiastic about the bill. Neither were other 
members of the committee. 

In fact, the judiciary group of the Senate 
thought so little of the measure that the com- 
mittee never held a formal hearing on this bill 
which is now so important. The only informa- 
tion the Senate had about it was in a report by 
Logan. 

This report, which accompanied the bill to the 
‘Senate, contained a curious error. It stated that 
the measure would establish a “special court” to 
pass upon the rulings of the administrative com- 
missions in order to assure the constitutionality 
of these decisions. 

This seemed reasonable cnough. 
might hasten, rather than delay, the application 
of administrative commission rulings. 

It is entirely possible that this statement in 
the Logan report was the factor which caused 
the council of the American Federation of Labor 
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Such a court 


Clayton Act amendments understand 
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is not even constitutionally well-founded. 
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necessal 


to endorse the bill. Judging by this report, here 
was a measure which would standardize com- 
mission practices and hasten the application of 
rulings in labor and commercial cases, including 
the all-important wage-hour and social security 
ones. 

To their horror, some of the leaders of the 
AFL later found that this endorsement had 
mysteriously lined them up with the established 
enemies of social legislation—American Bar As- 
sociation, Nationa] Association of Manufacturers, 
American Iron and Steel Institute, Ohio and Cali- 
fornia state chambers of commerce, National 
Publishers’ Association, and the American Coali- 
tion of Patriotic Societies. (Some AFL faces 
have been a bit red.) 

Like the Senate “unanimity,” the 
dorsement was emphasized. 
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UT you see, the Logan report 
“specia] court” was an “error.” 
ries no such proposal. 

The measure definitely provides for appeals 
from administrative rulings only to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia, 
the judicial backbone of reactionary resistance. 
To this court it transfers the functions of every 
agency in the Federal Government, with a few 
exceptions. 

Senator Logan may very well have made an 
honest error in delivering that report. He was 
not a well man, and at the time there was an- 
other bill with which the Judiciary Committee 
was toying, which definitely did provide for the 
very thing that appealed to the AFL. 

But confusion there was. The AFL council 
was not the only group or person misled by 
Logan’s error. Such an experienced Washington 
reporter as Mark Sullivan took the word of the 
report and impressed even liberal members of the 
Senate and the House with a reasoned analysis 
(based upon the error) in his syndicated column. 

And now we come to the Senate “unanimity.” 
In the resulting favorable (but not exited o 
even enthusiastic) attention which the report re- 
ceived, the “Walter-Logan” measure was placed 
on what is known as the Senate “consent ca- 
lendar.”’ 

All bills in this category are passed 
mously when called up, provided there is 
jection from the floor, 

But there was an objection to the “Walter- 
Logan bill. While Senators had not read it, and 
knew about it only what they had seen in the 
press and the Logan report, the legal staffs of 
the affected been 
and they promptly reported the true intention 
of the bill to the White House. 

From that point on, Senator Logan’s colleague 
from Kentucky, Senator Barkley, the majority 
leader, began to study the bill. He now feels so 
strongly about it that he has threatened, in case 
it is finally passed, personally to ask the Presi- 
dent to veto it. 


unani- 
no ob- 


commissions had not asleep, 


* * + 
HIS was Barkley’s state of mind a year ago 
when the “Walter-Logan Bill’ neared the call 

on the consent calendar. The Senate that morn- 

ing was in the midst of a listless consideration 
of routine matters, but Barkley was waiting for 
the calendar cal] to voice objection. 

Apparently, the call of the bill was still distant 
when a Senate page called him to the telephone 
for an “urgent” communication. Barkley, judg- 
ing his time, left the chamber. He was not gone 
long, but in his absence there was some unac- 
countable speed with the calendar. 

With Barkley held at the telephone, the 
“Walter-Logan Bill” was called. The Vice-Presi 
dent rattled out the old formula: “Is-there- 
objection - the - chair - hears - none-and-the-bill-is- 
passed.” 

Of course, after Barkley returned to the cham- 
ber—just too late—there were some fireworks, 
but strictly off the record. However, it is re- 
corded now that Senator Logan himself was in- 
duced to agree that the bill should go back to the 
regular calendar. 

Much, however, had been done by this “unani- 
adoption, It was flaunted before the 
House. But now, because the late Senator Logan 
—one man!-—had been induced to agree that it 
should go back to the calendar, the Walter-Logan 
Bill must meet the real fire of Senate examina- 
tion. 

The measure probably will never become law 
Yet it is only because one single man, Senator 
Logan, rejected his victory that this bill—born of 
subterfuge and error, maneuvered by trickery— 
is not now through Congress, “unanimously” by 
the Senate, three to one by the House. 
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WomMEN and kids were hungry in a 

little Ohio town, not so long ago. 
Men folks were discouraged. They 
were miners—hard-working men, and 
willing, too. But the company wasn't 
ready to clip fewer coupons and had 
ordered wage cuts. And the union 
called its men out. 


Reporters from nearby cities 
swarmed to the strike front like New 
Yorkers around an excavation. Man- 
aging editors were hoping for vio- 
lence and good front page copy... 
and reporters found nothing but the 
shivering and the famished. The men 
would walk, listlessly up to within a 
few hundred yards of the mine shafts, 
stand around in pathetic groups, 
and then give way under the bar- 
rages of Ohio winter. 


The newspapermen decided to do 
something. They took up a collection 
by passing one of their battered hats 
around. Theh they drew lots and sent 
off one of the boys to stir up pub- 
licity for a relief campaign. One 
newspaper sent 20 food and clothing 
trucks in a few days. 


Publicity and heightened morale 
finally won a slight victory for the 
miners, who appointed a committee 
to draft a letter of thanks to the 
newspapers which had sent the food. 
Their letter ended with “You didn't 
ask if we were right, you asked if we 
were hungry. This wasn't your battle, 
but you helped us when we needed it. 
You made it possible for a lot of us 
to live." 

That's all there is to the story— 


almost forgotten by one of the 
editors of The New Leader until he 





sat down to write still another ap- 
peal for funds. He remembered the 
miners, ready to fight, full of spirit, 
ready to challenge a powerful coal 
corporation with nothing but a 
mimeograph machine. 


It isn't humor we intend when we 
say that it was the mimeogrenh 
with its broken handle which re- 
minded us of The New Leader, with 
its old-fashioned press crashing up 
against the corporation-dominated 
private dailies and the foreign- 
subsidized red, brown, and black 
sheets polluting the American news- 
paper field. 


We're hungry in a sense. We're 
parched for the funds—in the form 
of subscriptions—which would dilute 
some of our debts, permit us to 
widen our foreign network, pay for 
important interpretative features on 
the American scene and for the pic- 
tures and cartoons which keep an 
editor from journalistic frustration. 


But we don't want you fo neglect 
asking whether we're right. We think 
we are. And obviously so do you, 
or most of you wouldn't have sub- 
scribed to The New Leader for so 
many years. But if you're convinced 
we're right, if you know we have an 
important job to do for all of us who 
still believe in decency and inter- 
national peace, then it's time to get 
busy, it's time to fill those twenty 
stubs with subs and pull us out of 
a hole. 


Like the reporters covering the 
Ohio mine strike ,some of the leading 
feature writers for The New Leader 
have sent along their donations for 
subscribers who couldn't pay. Be- 
sides spending hours on valuable 
material for us—features for which 


The Good Fight Needs Food and Drink 


they could undoubtedly receive 
hundreds of dollars from privately- 
owned magazines—these men send 
us funds in addition. More about this 
next week. 


Not all of us can be feature 
writers, but plenty of us can help 
provide the mouthpiece for the 
literary men of the democratic and 
decent left who are wiiling to give 
of their time, money and energy to 
fight the totalitarian incursion of our 
civil rights. 


This is no jest. This is no job about 
which you can say, "Oh well, | don't 
have to bother; they'll get along. It's 
just a routine squawk." 


it isn't. These are difficult days for 
all newspapers, much more so for 
The New Leader, which is fighting 
endemic reaction and foreign totali- 
tarianism's agents here. 


We need help. We need it now. 
What we ask is simple. 


Merely write now to the busi- 
ness manager of The New Leader, 
and ask him for one of the new 
streamlined subscription booklets he 
has just devised. Each booklet has 
six dollars worth of subs in it; each 
booklet sold means that democratic, 
anti-Nazi, anti-Communist propa- 
ganda is going into eight new homes. 

it needs no certified public ac- 
countant to show what The New 
Leader and the cause of anti-totali- 
tarianism will gain if several thou- 
sands of the many on our lists sell 
one subscription each. 


Write now ... don't wait for the 
man in the next town to do it. 


Cordially, 
THE NEW LEADER. 











GREETINGS 


from 


EASTERN OUT-OF-TOWN 
DEPARTMENT of the I. L.G.W.U, 


HARRY WANDER 
General Manager 





Greetings 


to the Workers of the World 
on May Day 


from 


New Haven Workmen’s Circle 
City Committee 
Br. 17, 232, 434, 493, 65, 818 and 1026 W. C. 


YALE ROSH, Secretary 




















Our May Day Greetings 
to all our fellow workers striving to 
achieve the ideals of Unionism. 


LOCAL 60 —I. L. G. W. U. 


J. WASILEWSKY, Chairman 
MAX COHEN, Manager 
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OUR FIRST OF MAY 


GREETINGS! 


LOCAL 382 — J. L.G. W. U. 


ABRAHAM SNYDER, 
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the United States, 


which from a_ very 
reached its present magnitude, a household fire insurance organization 


84th STREET, 


THE 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


greets the workers of this country. 


In doing so it emphasizes that during the 63 years of its existence 
it has adhered strictly to the high ideals of cooperation and matual 
help, which its founders, the pioneers of the Labor Movement in 
have made its corner stone foundation. 


It can point with pride to the facts in the great progress of our Society, 


humble beginning has through steady growth 


$83,000,000.00 Outstanding Insurance 
$1,000,000.00 in Assets 


Household Fire Insurance at Actual Coat 
(10 Cents peg $100 Ineurance annually) 


66,000 Members. 


For Information app!y in person or communicate with the main office 


of the Society. 


NEW YORK CITY 











FTC Hits General Electric 
For Fake Advertising 
WASHINGTON, D. C. The 
General Electric Company was 
attacked this week by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for falsely 
advertising that all other bulbs 
are inferi ( the G-E 
and thi ompeting company’ 


<o poor as to result 


brand, 


products 
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Justice Schmuck Hits 
Board of Education Policy 
The Ne York City Board of 
Education’s practice in appoint- 
Ing l t teachers to do the 
condemned _ this 
eme Court Justice 
Ju tice Schm ick 
ypointment, as a 
of Philip Frankl 
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SCHOOLS 


States and Cauada, The children 


Workmen’s Circle 


The “RED CROSS” of the Labor Movement 
75,000 Members 
of current, || Insurance from $100° to $3000°° 


s been given 


Sick Benefit, 15 wecks per year at $4, $8, $18, $23 per week. 
Many branches pay additional benefit from $3 to $5 per week. 
Consumption benefit, $600 or twelve months in our Sanatorium, located 
in the most beautiful region of the Catskill Mountains—besides the regular 
weekly benefit. 


YOUNG CIRCLE CLUBS 


he W. C. has organized Young Circle Clobs of the 
lubs to provide youth an opportunity for physical, intellectual, 
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LADIES’ AUXILIARIES AND CLUBS 


rganized into ladies’ clubs and auxiliaries who bare their 


CAMPS 


hilcren’s camps in the United States and 
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